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Topics of the Week. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly publish “A Brief 
History of Eastern Asia,” by I. C. Hannah. It will have 
a series of forty chapters dealing with India, China, 
Japan, and the minor States contiguous to them. The 
author begins with prehistoric times and brings the 
reader down to last year and the discussion of “ The 
Partition of China” and the “ Open Door.” Mr. Han- 
nah was for two years a Government instructor at 
Tien-Tsin. Considerable space in the volume is de- 
voted to a discussion of trade in the Far East. 





When Mr. Hall Caine returned from a long Roman 
sojourn to London last Spring and allowed himself to 
be interviewed on matters concerning the Eternal City, 
we predicted that a novel on the subject was inevitable. 
We were inspired to this opinion from the fact that the 
appearance of “ The Christian” was heralded by an 
extraordinary number of interviews with Mr. Caine 
dealing with the slum and home-missionary life of 
London. We were not mistaken. The novel is now an- 
nounced under the title of “ The Roman.” Although it 
wil] not be published in book form by D. Appleton & 
Co. before the Autumn of 1901, the serial rights of the 
novel have already been purchased by The Ladies’ 
Magazine, in which the first chapters will appear in 
the January number. It is said that Mr. Caine received 
£1,500 for the serial rights. 


Dr. William Barry, author of “ The New Antigone,” 
published by The Century Company, is engaged upon a 
historical work describing the rise and fall of the Pa- 
pacy as a world power in the period from the reign of 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. Dr. Barry will deal 
only with facts and not with speculations. He 

- will endeavor to leave conclusions to philosophers. 
The book will not be in the nature of a mere.textbook,. 
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history of the most important period in the develop- 
ment of civilization by means of the Church. 


Gov. Roosevelt's “The Winning of the West” has 
just been issued in édition de luxe form in 200 num- 
bered sets by G. P. Putnam's Sons. The several feat- 
ures of this issue, which is named the Daniel Boone 
Edition, include large-sized leaves of hand-made 
Holland paper, photogravures and steel plates on India 
paper, and several inserted sheets of the author’s orig- 
inal manuscript. 


Archibald Ross Colquhoun, whose recent and timely 
volume, ‘ Overland to China,” pointedly gives an ex- 
position of the Russian phase of the Chinese question, 
which has not yet been thoroughly understood by the 
general reader, is now at work upon a volume which 
will probably bear the title of “‘ Russia Against India.” 
It is a thorough exposition of the present relations ex- 
isting between Afghanistan and Russia and Persia and 
Russia, as pertaining to the Indian Empire, with a 
view of the outlook of Russian administration in the 
Levant. Besides being the author of “ Overland to 
China,”’ Mr. Colquhoun has also written “ English Pol- 
icy in the Far East” and “ The Key to the Pacific.” 
He is a well-known English cxplorer, traveler, and ex- 
Governmental official. Harper & Brothers will pub- 
lish the forthcoming work. 


Literary critics, who have asserted that the genuine 
musical novel had not been written, and was not likely 
to be written, will now have an opportunity to apply 
their dictum to novelettes—a collection written by a 
gentleman who is himself a musical critic of consider- 
able authority. The work is a volume of stories 
dealing with musical themes and written by Mr. James 
Huneker, whose recent book on Chopin has been uni- 
versally praised. The forthcoming volume will bear 
the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


““Memoirs of Countess Potocka,” edited by Casimir 
Stryienski and translated by Lionel Strachey, whose 
father was well knowr in che British Diplomatic Serv- 
ice, will be published in October by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The Countess was a member of the Polish royal 
family and an enthusiastic patriot, and, apart from 
her reminiscences of Napoleon and of many other fa- 
mous historical characters, her journal reveals a naive 
and charming personality, Gaelic in its clever quick- 
ness and perception, yet withal that of a nature always 
pure and womanly in spite of the times and the sur- 
roundings. 


“The Autobiography of a Tramp,” by J. H. Crawford, 
is a volume of studies among people who live in the 
open air, to be published next week by Longmans, 
Green & Co. The author dedicates his work “ To a 
family of tramps met with in a wild place, from whom 
I received more unselfish kindness than I have known 
before or since.” ‘ 


For the first time the public at large is to have at 
their disposal “ The Kasidah of Haji Abdu-Al-Yazdi, 
a Lay of the Higher Law Translated and Annotated by 
His Friend and Pupil, F. B.,” by Capt. Sir Richard F. 
Burton. This poem was composed seven years before 
FitzGerald’s “ Omar Khayyam,” and was first printed 
in 1880, In 18983 Lady Burton included it in her hus- 
band’s “ Life.” In the following year it was issued 
separately, but in a limited edition of 100 copies, and 
now for the first time it is independently published 
to the publie at large, by H. J. Cook of London. This 
poem, like Mrs. Browning's “ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” is a literary hoax, but unlike most of its con- 
fréres, it has a certain external plausibility, which for 
many years served to deceive critics. No one doubted 
the true nature of Mrs. Browning's very artless poetic 
fraud, but Burton’s ostentatious Eastern knowledge 
caused his poem to be taken at its apparent valuation. 
For several years, too, Lady Burton inspired believers 
in its authenticity as a poem from the Persian with 
many personal touches. She once compared it to the 
“ Omar Khayyam ” of FitzGerald. “It is the very per- 
fection of romance,” she wrote. “It seems as the cry 
of a soul wandering through space looking for what it 
does not find.” 


“A Landmark History of New York City,” by Al- 
bert UImann, will be issued in the Autumn by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. It describes a series of visits to the old 
landmarks of the city, most of which now bear tablets, 
and the story is woven about these venerable memo- 
rials of the early settlers and their efforts to build and 
develop the town. In this way one visits the old 
Dutch colony, the early English province, the town 
just previous to the Revolution, the captured city, the 
capital of the new Nation, and so on, in chronological 
order, up to the modern metropolis. Each landmark 
vecomes a definite and realistic memorial that serves 
to awakes an interested and reverential feeling for the 
city’s history. Copies of old maps and old plates, the 

of street names, and a bibliography will be in- 


"eluded in the yolume. 
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HEROINES WHO SMOKE. 


Fiction That Threatens to be Invaded by Them 
—A Protest and a Retrospect. 





Written for THe New York Times Sarurpay Review 


By Mrs. Sherwood. 


What the American heroine will do next to make 
herself profoundly disagreeable has become a vexed 
questiop. She has nearly boxed the compass already, 
and eve: England, home of the gentle maiden (in fic- 
tion) from the days of Mrs. Inchbald down to Anthony 
Trollope, whose girls uniformly well bred, has 
of late issued all sorts of fiends, who use bad language 
and shock one’s sensibilities; even the cult of Miss 
Austen has not cured modern romance writer of 
giving her heroine some unpleasant vice and very bad 
manners No longer do they seek to please us, (the 
martyrs who read novels;) they only strive to pique 
our curiosity with ‘‘ What next?’’ Now, our fathers 
had Walter Scott, and after him Miss Edgeworth and 
G. P. R. James and Bulwer and Disraeli, and such like, to 
write for them., Pretty and engaging heroines they de- 
manded and got. Heroines were agreeable even down 
to such recent masters of the art of fiction as Anthony 
Trollope and Charles Reade and Wilkie Coliins, Will- 
iam Black and Lawrence and Mrs. Oliphant. The violent 
wrench came about fifteen years ago, after which even 
the most unprejudiced reader will look wildly for a he- 
roine who is not either ugly or repulsive, bad-tempered 
or impossible and vulgar, commonplace, or bad-man- 
nered, and doing extraordinary things. For a long time 
the English authors boiled down the disagreeables into 
an American figurehead, but now they concentrate as 
luca severe speech, as much bad temper, and as steady 
an unloveliness into their fair Rosamonds and Juliets 
as it is quite possible for type to carry. 

Take as a modern instance Miss Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler’s Elizabeth Farringdon, a promising heroine at first, 
but who treats her lover (your long-suffering, patient 
creature) to an amount of billingsgate (as it would 
once have been called in England) so persistently that 
many a woman reader, believing that even an angry 
lady should talk like a lady, shuts up the book and 
leaves the story unfinished. And this from an admirer 
and copyist of the gentle Miss Austen! 

Is it a search after the piquant, or is it because the 
average girl has become so ill-mannered, or has the 
ideal of womanhood disappeared? 


are 


*he 
' 


Of all the novels of the last two years, it would be 
difficult to find one agreeable and lovable girl until 
ene comes to Helen Sherwood in “ The Gentleman from 
Indiana,” also one American girl in Benson's wildly 
“larky,” witty novel, “Mammon,” where he has been 
kind enough to embody all beauty and charm in an 
Anriverican heiress, said to be a study from Lady Curzon. 
Miss Johnston in her great novel of “ To Have and to 
Hold.” has made another enchanting heroine of the 
real good old type. How that handsome creature holds 
all men at bay, including the lover who has bought 
her for 120 pounds of tobacco. How she carries her 
ineffable refinement and feminine graces into the wil- 
dernes.s until the Indian boy (brother to dear Pocahon- 
tas) tames a panther to be her guardian watchdog. 
From first to last Miss Johnston’s heroine is a lady, 
and a lovable thing, like Juliet and Viola, like Rosa- 
lind and Beatrice, like Diana Vernon, whose robes we 
used to kiss; like the later charming women of Miss 
Austen, although under new conditions. Yet the more 
romanti., the conditions, the better for the success, 
And, indeed, in ‘To Have and to Hold” such a creat- 
ure would be an imperative order, for who could let 
her ge? 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's Marcella was a distinct suc- 
cess, a most beautiful, willful Beatrix, yet a lady; an 
adore ble creature, even after she marries and becomes 
a slightly tiresome London political great lady, when 
she distinctly “ slides downward” in fascination after 
she marries so well. 


We pass over the American disappointments. The 
favorite idea of many of our realistic novelists is 
that a heroine must be ungrammatical, lowly born, not 
very neat, exercising herself in the homelier offices 
of dishwashing and coffee boiling. All honor to Booth 
Tarkington, who has given us a Western girl who does 
not spend all her energies in a check apron washing 
dishes, who is as elegant as Beatrice, 


“Ah! see, where Beatrice like a Lapwing runs!” 


Nothing in Shakespeare is more delicious than that 
early lovemaking between Helen Sherwood and the 
lucky young Indiana newspaper man. Italy comes to 
Indiana in those delightful pages, showing that to the 
real lover nothing is so necessary as a refinement, a 
type which men need on sea or land. His heroine never 
steps downward; she can go into a printing office 
without sullying the white ruffles at her wrist. It is a 
dainty and sweet picture of the useful, self-respecting 
American girl, who, like Phyllis in the song, “Change- 





ful as the air of morning, yet she never 
fails to please!” 

There is room for many more of these to 
counterbalance those clever but painful 
heroines, like old Mrs. Gano in “ The Open 
Question.”” Dreadful murderess, who kills 
all her children and tries it on her 
granddaughter Val, who out-grandmothers 
her grandmother, and ends in a victory 
which is only half of one. She begins very 
well, a witty and audacious little girl, but 
ends a very silly grown-up Woman. 
Gano’s style of dress, of sombre, faded, half- 
worn black, with a white tulle veil, is nearly 
as bad as the dress of Daniel Deronda’s 
mother. which was so emphatically that of 
m second-class chorus woman that its in- 
congruities threw a sad blight on her other- 
wise unexceptionable propriety as a heroine, 

A strange, unequal novel, with a great 
many good ideas, on a very poor, knotted 
string, is “An Open Question.” Such ro- 
saries are maddening, for we no sooner be- 
gin to say or tell our beads than we are 
forced to stop lest we grow profane. Now 
Elizabeth Robins had her chance, in poor 
Aunt Val Gano, of making a tender, true 
and beautiful heroine, with genius for her 
necessary vice and her undying charm. 
What is, then, to be the serious future vice, 
if heroines must have a vice? 


Shall it be the smoking of cigarettes? 
The family physician is accredited with 
saying that there is such a thing as a 
“golf walk,”’ which he describes as “ that 
long, loose-jointed, flapping stride, with 
poked head and neck, a curious flat-chest- 
ed stride, such as golf-playing women are 
falling into; really a sign of nervous ex- 
haustion and overstrain."” Every one has 
noticed this walk, and many not golfers 
have called it a “ fashionable fad," and the 
latest product of the links. The same phy- 
sician, a Philadelphia scientist of excellent 
local reputation, has written on this sub- 
ject in connection with gmoking; as he is 
also a man of literary distMetion, therefore 
worth reading, he says: “Such exhausted 
girls naturally take to cigarette smoking, 
and I have ordered two very swagger cham- 
pions to stay away from the links, else 
they die.” He adds: “ Those who have 
watched the fine athletic body of bicycle 
girls, who race by on Fifth Avenue, many 
with a cigarette between the teeth, must 
believe that the bicyclé also is being rid- 
den too much, debilitating many, while it 
invigorates not a few, but producing the 
game need of a stimulant.” 

The belief, however, of the average de- 
scendant of Priscilla Mullens and Jolin Al- 
den is that smoking coarsens a woman. One 
thinks of the latent taint to the breath, 
which should always be like the sweet 
south wind over a bank of violets, of the 
disfiguring yellow of the tobacco-stained 
teeth, of the shocking defilement of the 
forefinger which holds the burning paper 
of the cigarette. These do not pertain to 
the old-fashioned Juliet or Beatrice, but it 
is the law of fate; it is decreed that we 
must make up our minds that some women 
can smoke gracefully. We must drive 
Priscilla Muilens back to her distaff, we 
must remember Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, in the Turkish harem, Xarifa at her 
window laying her golden cushions down, 
also her cigarette case, and so on. 

It has long been gracefully conceded to 
the women of Turkey and the women of 
Spain (and, of France) that they 
should smoke, as they always have smoked, 
and they always will, whether it is conced- 


indeed, 


ed or not. It is one of these unquestioned 
rights of the women of certain races, but 
to the Anglo-Saxon yourg woman (or even 
middle-aged) the and 
Indeed, in most cases, they 
It has been urged that 
no woman smokes in thé United States be- 
she likes it; * look 
to be companionable, and to appear 


the cigar cigarette 
are forbidden. 
are most undesired. 
cause she smokes to 
fast,"’ 
to be fashionable. 

To 
rural 
pipe a not 
infrequent the 
gums with snuff, this having been the ex- 
citement of Mrs. Andrew Jackson and 
other ladies of high quality. ‘Che pipe fol- 


So say her enemies. 
old women in the 


found 


be sure, certain 


districts may be 
and in the South 


the rubbing of 


for comfort, 


sight was 


lowed, and the snuff rubber smoked natur- 
It is said, in some familiar memoirs, 
that the wife of the gallant Gen. Jackson, 
whore emphatic oath, “ By the Eternal,” 
is to be regretted, rarely appeared at the 
White House, but that when she did she 
joined her husband in the enjoyment of 
the corncob pipe. She was probably the 
last great lady who did so. 

Now that we are absorbing the large seg: 


ally. 


ment of the Spanish race who inhabit the 
Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and those 
more remote but more populous islands of 
the I’hilippines, it is probable that we shall 
become very familiar with certain fascinat- 
ing lady smokers when 1,500 young Cuban 
schoolmistresses invade Cambridge, Mass.; 
when President Eliot sits blandly smiling, 
with $75,000 ready 
while El Heralds issued in Boston in the 
Spanish language, what then? 

Our good old friend The Boston Herald 
comes cut ence a week in Spanish for the 


@dification of these same dark-eyed Sefior- 


for their entertainment, 





| of our American Becky 


smoking a | 








guitar for the spelling book and Peter Par- 
ley’s geography; who doubtless instead of 
saying with Goethe, “ More light,” ask of 
the schoolmistress, “ Will you give me a 
light?" holding out a cigarette. 


When this can happen in Boston, which 
two years ago was draping the dome of the 
State House in crash towels, to avoid the 
betraying lustre which might have directed 
the fire of the advancing Spanish fleet, 
(which never existed, and, if it had existed, 
would not have gone to Boston,) when we 
see such a “ change of base” as this, how 
ean we be surprised if our New Englana 
heroines become smokers? A vice so ele- 
gantly and wonderfully introduced becomes 
a virtue. 

I am therefore preparing my novel-read- 
ing mind to greet an American heroine who 
smokes, perhaps to excess, but I trust she 
will justify Mr. Archer's description of the 
superiority of the American lady. He 
says: “It lies in the touch of Parisian 
elegance which one notes in the costumes 
on Fifth Avenue.” This is very good 
natured of an Englishman; he might have 
added that all over the Continent, in Switz- 
erland and Italy, in England especially, an 
American woman can be picked out by her 
elegant, appropriate, neat, and fitting cos- 
tume, seldom now overdressed, such as was 
her crying sin a few years ago, when Worth 
caught her fancy and dressed her up every 
day, as he did Eugénie for a Court ball, nor 
taught her the distinction of shabbiness, 
which she can learn of the first English- 
woman she meets, who regards the Conti- 
nent as the place for her old clothes, or for 
the daily and hourly study of the good old 
Queen, the only woman now great enough 
to dare to go shabby, unless it may be 
Mrs. ‘‘Oom Paul."’ 

I will forgive the new heroine her cigar- 
ette and almost any degree of bad man- 
ners if she will only be grammatical and 
pleasing. I will forgive her (in fiction, at 
least,) a most unbecoming slangy speech, 
even to her mother or her friend, but not to 
her lover! 

Are women really about to become un- 
lovely to their lovers? Forbid it, Rosamond 
and Rosalind and Juliet, and all of Scott's 
dear heroines, and forbid it sweet, dear 
Anne Eliot, and dear Elizabeth Bennet, who 
could be witty, but not slangy, in Miss 
Austen's immortal pages. 

What sort of wit is this for a young lady 
supposedly addressed at the cooking school 
by a gentleman admires her white 
arms and aspires to become a suitor: ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman—Humph, cooking 
pose you have learned most everything ex- 
cept to bake bread, haven't you, 
Miss? Yes, Sir; we don't bake bread 
at cooking school; we bake the dough, &c."” 
Shade of Evelina, of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son! 


who 


school? I sup- 
how 
Lady 


Better all the mincing nonsense of 
Richardson's Pamela and of the past than 
such a pair of wooers as these. Shall 
call this persiflage cr wit or bonhommie in 


we 


the portraiture of a modern novel heroine? 
It strikes me as very coarse nonsense. 

What, then, could be added but that the 
modern heroine should utter one of these 
brilliantly Shak- 
ing the ashes that 
much of the dust flew in his eyes, he re- 
marks: ‘This ain't the first time you've 
thrown dust in my eyes, Emma.”’ “ That 
wouldn't make you much blinder than you 
are naturally, Henry.” 


polite retorts of hers. 


off her cigarette so 


This is the average style of the language 
of the modern heroine. I am very sorry 
that Robert Grant has written ‘‘ Unleay- 
ened Bread,’ and I am particularly sorry 
that he has done it so well. For everybody 
sees the truth of that remorseless sketch 
Sharp, excepting 
Selma White herself. She will not see it. 
She not improve. I wonder if this 
very clever man remembers who once wrote 
a delightful boyish trifle called the ‘‘ Con- 
Frivolous Girl,” if he 
will not write us a novel we shall like to 
read, not one that makes us ashamed of an 
He can do it; he knows 
Let him go back to dear old tradl- 


will 


fessions of a and 


American woman. 
how. 
tions. 


Remember the fascinations of an old 
family portrait of the grandmother who 
was a “' lady.’’ As Theedore Winthrop said, 
“the portrait of the maiden martyr, or 


the faithful wife, those made the name 


| beloved, and her fame, poetry, in all ages. 


This inheritance, like anything 


fine and tender, has sometimes been treat- 


precious 


ed with overcare. We cannot accuse the 


modern novelist for this ‘ overcare.” 


Look at the manners and customs of the 


English heroine in such clever novels as 


those which Bulwer and Disraeli wrote for 
us, and the heroines of Miss Edgeworth, of 
Mrs. Oliphant, of Miss Thackeray. Hear 
what Theodore Winthrop says: 


There is a small but ancient fraternity in 
the world known as the order of gentle- 
men. It is a grand old order. A poet has 
said that ‘Christ founded it’’; that He 
was the first true gentleman that ever 
lived. The formulas of this order are not 
edited, its passwords are not syllabled, its 
uniform was never pictured in a fashion 
plate, or so described that a snob could go 
io his tailor and say, “Make me the habit 
of a gentleman,” but the brothers know 
each other when they meet, be they of the 





o 
Iver" of be they oft i ag 
men in 

So, I think, there is a small and an an- 
cient fraternity of gentliewomen. For my 
part, I should like to see some of these 
gentlewomen back again, and I should like 
to be entertained and not pained by the 
novels I try to read. I have been harrowed 
by Tolstol and Zangwill dong enough. 

Of course, the type has altered. The ath- 
letes and the golfers have come in, and the 
State of California has become a fact. The 
novels of Mrs. Atherton (and very clever 
they are) had not been written else. They 
do present, however, a type most amusing 
and worth reading about, if only to see 
what modern physical culture and utter 
disregard of convenances and of antece- 
dents can produce. A race of golf players, 
rubbed, groomed, bathed, and corsetless, 
thickly shod, and well fed, belonging to 
mothers who have read and studied all 
about the proper thing to do with girls un- 
til they have overdone it, There is such a 
thing as cultivating a flower too much. 
What do our foreign critics say? Some 
witty writer, in summing up William Arch- 
er’s American letters, says truly: ‘ Most 
books of foreigners on America are an 
offense to us—the prejudiced stare of the 
monocled Britisher, the airy, gay misrep- 
resentation of the Frenchman, the false, 
preconceived theories of the stolid German. 
The foreigner has a profound miscompre- 
hension of ourselves; therefore, Mr. Arch- 
er's book is well received, because he as- 
sumes that travelers are apt to seize on 
isolated eccentricities or extravagances and 
treat them as typical. He has tried to avoid 
this kind of generalization.” I rather rel- 


they of the outer court, gentle- 


"ish foreign criticism. It has done us muclr 


good since the days of Dickens. 

The late G. W. Steevens described the 
average American as a “highly electric 
Anglo-Saxon,” as different froin an Eng- 
lishman as the latter is from an Italian. 
“The native phlegm of the Englishman, 
his more tranquil climate, is certainly mir- 
rored in his womankind.” Mr. Archer, 
to return to him, becomes very compliment- 
ary, and says, as between the English and 
American woman, “ Difference there is 
unless it lies in the general good 
and unobtrusive politeness of an 
American crowd. I know that there is a 
distinctively American type, recognizable 
especially in that sex which aims at self- 
development instead of self-suppression in 
its attire. When one meets her in Blooms- 
bury, where she abounds in the tourist sea- 
son, one readily distinguishes the Amerti- 


none, 
nature 


can lady.’ 

A very much admired type it is, and up 
to this time it seldom smokes. Nor does it 
wash dishes eternally for recreation or be- 
come hopelessly slangy. Nor is it confined 
to the Puritan and the rather peasant class, 
or that which resembles what would he 
ealled the peasant class in England. 
have no classes, but we have differences 
which are felt and are recognized as much 
as if we had, and they should be. 

If, then, the or the English 
herome intends to smoke, [ shall not com- 
plain, so that she is as charming as Helen 
Sherwood or as fascinating as Miss John- 
ston can make her, but the writers of sto- 
ries should remember that after they have 
exposed all which 
and after they have written up all 


American 


the ulcers no one can 


eure, the 
domestic and public tragedies, that a large 
class is ieft who would like to be 
and elevated and instructed mildly by a 
very agreable novel, with a charming hero- 
There is a 
fiction 
Banish 
unmitigated 


amused 


one ef the good old sort. 
for the 


ine, 
loud cry 
and for a harrowing 
“The Gadfly,’ which is as 
misery as it would be to a Sum- 
mer day in a mustard bath. Such a clever 
novel as ‘‘An Open Question’”’ should be 
cut in two, and its witty, first part issued 
in a cover of blue and gold, and the latter 
part should be bound in yellow and cast 
Nor do I recommend any 
one but anatomist to read Tolstoi's 
© Resurrection he would invite 
It is a good hardening process, if 
a man wishes to become a headsman, and 
what is the worst part of that great book 
is that it has a heroine who is worth sav- 


gentlewoman in 


less novel. 


pass 


into the flames. 
an 


” 


unless 


suicide, 


ing. 

Indeed, we had forgotten how much we 
had suffered licking a heroine until Helen 
Sherwood came to us. I do not believe she 
smoked! If she did, she did it gracefully, 
on the back piazza, in the dark. 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD, 


The Home Study Circle Series, issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., originated by The 
Chicago Record and edited by Prof. Sey- 
mour Eaton of Drexel Institute, has just 
been completed in the form of a fifteen- 
volume library after a year devoted to 
passing the volumes through the press, 
The plan of the books has been to make 
a work more advanced than the familiar 
Chautauquan system and appealing par- 
ticularly to young men and women who 
wish to study in the broader line of lit- 
erature, finance, contemporary history and 
politics, and in art, music, and science. 
That the field was open and that a real 
need was met is evident from the fact that 
orders for 90,000 volumes were secured be- 
fore the set was complete, and more than 
three-quarters of these volumes were or- 
dered in leather binding and only one- 
auarter in cloth covers, 
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MRS. WARD’S FATHER. 


Thomas Arnold’s Recollections of a 
Wandering Lite.* 


The present book has already received 
a short notice in the columns of Tux Sat- 
urpar Review, but a new reading of the 
book has revealed so many charms that 
it may well receive a second and more ex- 
tended notice. The son of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, and a younger brother of Matthew 
Arnold—to whom, by the way, the frontis- 
piece portrait shows a close resemblance— 
these facts alone would lend to a record 
of a life history spent in widely different 
places, and under the most diverse con- 
ditions, much interest, had such record not 
the strong literary flavor it actually pos- 
sesses. The book has another strong hu- 
man interest in the picture it gives us of 
Mrs. Hlumphry Ward, Mr. Arnold's eldest 
daughter, who, after her father’s appoint- 
ment as School Inspector in Tasmania, 
often accompanied her parents in some of 
their journeys of inspection, the trip be- 
ing usually taken in a comfortable phaeton 
over a beautiful country. 

Mr. Arnold is very modest in introducing 
his book to his readers, stating that it 
had never occurred to him that his life 
could be of sufficient general interest to 
warrant him in placing an account of it 
before the public. Fortunately for us, his 
friends judged otherwise, chiefly, he 
thinks, because he has lived so long that 
his recollections reach back almost to his- 
toric times, and to the equally important 
fact that, having survived so many of his 
contemporaries, he can now speak freely 
of much that thirty years ago it would 
have been improper or premature to have 
discussed. To which we might add, that, 
though the circumstances of Mr. Arnold's 
birth, family connections and environment, 
as well as from having led the wandering 
life he sometimes deplores, the list of cele- 
brated people he has known long and in- 
timately is unusually large, and it is of 
great interest to get intimate glimpses, 
from a new and personal point of view, 
of many who have done much in lIit- 
erature, in the church, in politics, and 
even in private life, to add to the 
glory and best interests of England and 
her colonies. A partial list of Mr. Ar- 
nold's friends will show the wide range of 
his acquaintance, which in most cases was 
far more than a mere surface intimacy. 
In his book will be found many interest- 
ing details concerning people as closely 
related to Mr. Arnold as his father, broth- 
ers, and aunts. 

One of the latter, Susanna, lived in a 
small house adjoining her brother's, Dr. 
Arnold's, home. Brought up in the gay so- 
ciety of her father’s house at Cowes, Su- 
sanna Arnold's lively wit and cheerfulness 
had been remarkable; but when confined 
to her bed, hopelessly ill from spinal com- 
plaint, she formed and faithfully kept a 
resolution never to speak of her illness 
except to her physicians. She threw her 
strong intelligence and keen interest into 
the thoughts and projects of her family 
and friends, and especially into those which 
interested her brother, Dr. Arnold, who 
never let a day pass without seeing her. 
The tonic effect of such cheerfulness, un- 
der the most adverse circumstances, must 
ever have its lesson for those who simply 
read her life story here. 

Mr. Arnold's friends seem to have in- 
cluded most of the celebrated names of a 
long period of England's history—Baron de 
Bunsen, Browning's Alfred Domett, a long 
line of the Coleridge family—although he 
never personally met Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge; Lord Salisbury, who, as Lord Robert 
Cecil, he met in Tasmania; Richard Cob- 
den, Thomas Hughes, whom he knew as a 
boy of fifteen at Rugby—tall, thin, and 
spare, the best runner in the school, keen- 
eyed and observant, and liked by the 
smaller boys because he was kind and 
friendly to them. He [ft Rugby before he 
had risen very high in the sixth form, but 
old Rugbeans, it is said, have no difficulty 
in identifying East of “Tom Brown's 
School Days," with Sayer, a strong, thick- 
set boy, rather low in the school, and Mar- 
tin, at least In part, with the wild, blue- 
eyed Shapland. These facts are probably 
of much more interest to us than the 
knowledge that Hughes went into Parlia- 
ment, became prominent In labor questions, 
and among “ Christian Socialists,” all sane 
projects for co-operative industries finding 
in him an ardent supporter. Dr. Furnivall, 
founder of the Early English Text Society, 
and also one of Arnold's old friends, is 
closely linked with4iughes through follow- 
ing in the latter’s footsteps, in founding 
many beneficent works, such as sewing 
clubs for girls on the Thames; yet Mr. Ar- 
nold thinks both these friends, praiseworthy 
as their efforts have been, *‘ too democratic, 
too content with low and commonplace 
strivings after comfort and recreation.” 

From 1843 to 1845 there was a small soci- 
ety in existence at Oxford, called the Dec- 
ade, which counted among its members 
Jowett, Arthur Stanley, John Coleridge, 
afterward Lord Coleridge and Lord Chiet 
Justice; Matthew Arnold, John Campbell 
Shairp, Mr. Arnold himself, and several 
others, of whom no member of the society 
spoke in so rich, penetrating, original, and 


convincing a manner as did Clough, who 


| seemed to find instinctively the right word 


or phrase. Clough was always most inti- 
mate with the Arnolds, and in August, 1845, 
made one of a walking tour which included 
Arnold and his brother Edward and 
Mr. Shairp. During this trip they met 
Scott's grandchildren, Walter and Charlotte 
Lockhart, the resemblance of the latter to 
— 


*PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By 
Thomas Arnold of University College, Ox- 
ford, Fellow of the Royal University of Ire- 
land. 1900. London: Edward Arnold. New 
York: John Lane, the Bodley Head. $4. 
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her grandfather being very remarkable. 
‘They also paid a visit to Lockhart himself, 
and found the famous editor of The Quar- 
terly walking on the terrace, where, al- 
though seriously ill, he conversed with them 
frankly and cordially. 

In the long vacation of 1847 Clough took 
a reading party to the Highlands, which 
gave occasion for ‘* The Long Vacation Pas- 
torals,”’ published under the name of * The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” the origin of 
the name being as follows: Shairp, and 
Arnold and one or two others arranged to 
visit the reading party while making a 
walking tour which was to extend to Skye 
or beyond. Shairp and Arnold left the oth- 
ers, lost their way, and spent the night at 
a forester’s hut far from other human hab- 
itation, which incident led Clough to give 
the name of the hut to the home of Elspie, 
-his heroine. The first edition of the poem 
published at Oxford being called ‘‘ The Bo- 
thie of Toper-na-Fuosich,”’ but later it was 
discovered that the true name of the hut 
was Tober-na-Vuolich, to which the book's 
title was altered in later editions. 


general outline of Mr. Arnold's life is yet to 
be given. He was born in November, 1823, 


at Laleham, a village about eighteen miles | 
from London, where his father had rented | 


an old—red brick mansion and was taking 


private pupils. Dr. Arnold was elected | 


Head Master at Rugby in 1828, and for 
many years Arnold's recollections centre 
around this place. His father delighted in 
their gumes, and sometimes joined them, 


while the family holidays which were | 


passed in Westmoreland were made mem- 
orable by mountain walks, in which all 
joined. Educated at first by a private 
tutor, a cousin of the poet Southey, the 
elder boys, although intended for Rugby, 
were sent to Winchester for a year, being 
members of ** commoners" under Dr. Mo- 
berly, from the Summer of 18386 to the 
Autumn of 1837. Mr. Arnold dwells long 


and lovingly upon his Rugby days, giving | 


us much information as to the circle of 
friends surrounding his parents, and espe- 
cially the Stanley family, then living in 
beautiful Alderly Rectory, although Ed- 
ward Stanley afterward became Bishop of 
Norwich. Mr. Arnold says this entire fam- 
ily were conspicuous for charming man- 
ners and delightful friendliness, and pleas- 
ing. indeed, are the glimpses given of days 
spent in their society. 

Arnold gives a _ particularly valuable 
glimpse of Hodson of Hodson's Horse, 


Rugby in 1841 and 1842. Arnold says the 


faults being arrogance, rashness, and a 
domineering temper, furnish a key to the 
errors into which he fell in India. Mr, 
Arnold feels sure the charges of falsifica- 
tion of accounts, misapplied funds, and 
allegations of a like nature must be entire- 
ly false, so foreign do they seem to the 
boy's nature. But while his killing the 
young Princes at Delhi was certainly a 
great crime, it was probably due to ex- 
citement, which led Hodson to believe he 
was acting as the minister and instrument 
of public justice, 


The temptation to dwell upon the Fox 
How portion of Mr. Arnold's early life is 
almost irresistible. Wordsworth had as- 
sisted Dr. Arnold in finding the small 
property in Westmoreland, where so many 
happy hours were spent, a close intimacy 
springing up between Rydal Mount and 
Fox How. Dr. Arnold, Wordsworth, South- 
ey, Welson of Elleray, and Hartley Cole- 
ridge were all the best of friends, many 
interesting glimpses of Wordsworth the 
man being given, but space forbids further 
extracts. Nor can anything further be 
said of Arnold's Oxford days, save that 
through the kindness of Arthur Stanley, 
whose rooms were opposite his, the latter 
was at once introduced to Monckton Milnes, 
afterward Lord Houghton; Charles Buller, 
and many others of note. 


In 1845 Mr. Arnold took his degree, and 
in 1846 read law in London for a short 
time. Mr. Arnold may well call his book 
passages from a wandering life, for many 
and widely separated were the homes he 
had out of England—New Zealand, Sydney, 
Meibourne, Tasmania, (where for over six 
years he carried on the work of school 
inspection,) meeting one evening in March, 
1850, at a friend’s house in Hobart Town, 
Julia Sorrell, granddaughter of a Seembe 
Governor of the colony, who became h 
wife three months later. 

In January, 1856, Mr. Arnold’s long un- 
settled state of mind as to religious mat- 
ters resulted in his being received into the 
Roman communion, and in July of that 
year, with his wife and children,. he re- 
turned to England. His connection with 
Newman, then Rector of the Catholic Uni- 


if for no other reason Mr. Arnold’s book 
would be of the greatest interest for the 
light thrown on Newman, whom he after- 
ward followed to the Oratory at Birming- 
ham. In 1is8t4 Oratorlans began to think 
Arnold was drifting too thoroughly toward 
liberalism in religious matters, which re- 
sulted in a severance of their personal re- 
lations, Arnold settling at Oxford, where 
trom 1865 to 1858 he remained, preparing 
pupils for college and examining and le tur- 


ing, both at Oxford and at the Royal Uni- | a comedy, and various pamphlets, “ casual 


versity of Ireland. After Mrs. Arnold's 


death, in 1888, her husband's residence at | dedications,” the Dean proposed making 


Oxford ceased, but in a very interesting | 


chapter he traces the gradual changes at 
Oxford, partly for good and partly for evil, 
giving, too, interesting stories and short 
sketches of the leading men of that city, 
as well as of some of its distinguished vis- 


ftors. 


Arnold’s religious experiences, and espe- | 


cially those about the time of Newman's 
strongest influence, are of the greatest in- 


terest, but, feeling justice could not be | 
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done the subject here, we can only refer 
the reader to the pages of the book itself, 
which may be said to contain scarcely a 
dry or uninteresting page throughout its 
entire length, only a hint of the richness 
of its contents having been possible. The 
book is well printed on good paper, and 
attractively and substantially bound. It 
contains also a good frontispiece portrait 
of its author, 


|Is Omar’s Philosophy Wholesome? 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I read with deep interest your recent 
editorial on ‘The Omarian Habit,” and at 
the time could not help thinking that your 
conclusions were a trifle unjust. While, no 
doubt, there are many persons to whom 


| the “Laisser Aller” philosophy of Omar 


appeals with tremendous force and who 
find therein a justification of their own 


; selfish and ambitionless lives, it occurred to 


me only just to take account of the vast 
number of book lovers who read Omar sole- 


| ly because of its literary value and its ex- 
. | quisite language. 
But space is rapidly disappearing, and a 


The writer was astonished, however, on 


| reading recently an article from the 


pen of a United States Senator printed in 
one of our most prominent journals. The 
article purports to contain advice to young 


men starting in the world. After giving | 
some really excellent (though hardly new) | 


advice’ regarding fidelity, truthfulness, 
&c., the writer takes up the subject of 
reading. He claims that we read too much, 
and all a young man needs know of liter- 
ature is to be conversant with the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Omar, and Robert Burns. 


| These he says contain the true philosophy 
necessary to his success. Of course, we | 


all admit the Bible and Shakespeare to this 


| list of the elect without a moment's hesita- 


tion, although I am at a loss to find an 


adequate reason for the presence of Burns. | 


But why any sane man should recommend 
the Persian poet's philosophy to the young 
man starting in the world is beyond my 
comprehension. The Senator does not se- 


| lect Omar because of his literary beauties, 


for he evidently considers reading for lit- 
erature’s sake a waste of time. He quotes 
from Omar certain lines, (beautiful, in- 
deed,) which he says will enable us to see 


| things in their true proportion and show 
} us how small and insignificant we are after 
| all; but why not recommend to his reader 
| the beautiful passage in Job beginning: 
| ‘* Man that is born of woman is of few days 
/ and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
who was in the sixth form with him at | 


flower and is cut down,"’ &c. Surely this 


; contains the spirit which the Senator | 
boy was very popular at school, while his 


wishes to inculcate into the young man's 
mind, and is found in the first named of 
the four selected works. 

The only conclusion to be drawn, then, is 
that the writer wishes his readers to study 


and practice the Oriental philosophy of | 


Omar, that of “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow you die.” 

This can hardly be called wholesome ad- 
vice even when it comes from a lawmaker 
at Washington, and is published by one of 
our most reputable periodicals. 

After all, perhaps you are right about 
the growth of the Omar habit, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM». 

Watertown, N. Y., July 13, 1900, 


The Money for a Popular Book. 


‘“‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye '> was a fine title 
for a novel. The story is now about twen- 
ty-five years old. It has been widely read. 
Of late its popularity is attested by the 
sixpenny editions. On Fulton Street the 
fakirs invariably place *‘Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” to the front. Did the story bring, 
say, not a fortune, but moderate compen- 
sation to its author? Miss Mathers sold it 


| originally to the Messrs. Bentley for 35 


guineas. A bird in the hand was probably 
worth more to the writer then than two 
in the bush. She was glad enough to accept 
a lump sum, with no idea of future royalties. 
The following story told of Miss Mathers 


| In connection with this particular novel is 


not vouched for: There was a dinner, when 
Miss Mathers was present. Some entirely 
mercenary and inquisitive person said to 
the lady: ‘‘ We understand that you have 
received £30,000 for your ‘Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.’" ‘“* Just take off the last three 
naughts,"’ was her reply. 
How many copies of the romance have 
en sold or distributed no one will ever 
knpw. That is the secret of the publsh- 
It should, however, be borne in mind 
that for the one lucky hit scored by the 
book manufacturer there are countless fail- 
ures, The author believes too often that 
fortune is within his grasp. Let us recall 


| the words that Cervantes put into the 
| mouth of that grand lunatic, Don Quixote. 
' The Don was expatiating on the value of 


| his book. He was assisting the world at 
versity at Dublin, commenced at once, and ! 


large, and explaining “‘ the proper and nat- 
ural office of knight errant."” This was 


| the conclusion of his speech: ‘Ll have mer- 


ited the honor of being put in print In al- 
most all the nations of the world. Thirty 
thousand volumes of my history have been 
printed already, and thirty thousand mill- 
fons more are likely to be printed if heaven 
prevent not.” Jonathan Swift indulged in 
a similar pleasantry. You may find it in his 
letter to the publisher of The Dublin Week- 
ly Journal, (1723.) By means of a tragedy, 


odes, familiar episties, lampoons, satires, 
something over £10,000. 


Current History, which is now published 
monthly instead of quarterly, as formerly, 
confines itself in its current number to the 
most important historical events that have 
taken place during the month of June. The 
number includes forty-four rtraits and 
maps and reviews the crisis in the Orient, 
the latest developments in South Africa} 
the Presidential cam ees. pestice in Can- 
ada and Europe, and progress of science, 
religion, &c, 
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Crown 8vo, $1.50 
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Crown 8vo, $1.50 
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SLAVERY IN NEW YORK. 


An Instructive Historical Sketch 
by Judge A. J. Nostheup. 


The Hon. A. Judd Northrup of Syracuse 
is the author of a recent State Library 
Bulletin, issued by the University of the 
State of New York, on the subject of 
“Slavery in New York.” Judge Northrup 
holds that’ negro slavery has been so in- 
tently considered as a sectional issue “‘ that 
the fact is well-nigh forgotten that for a 
long period in the early history of our 

~country slavery was, in some sense, @ 
‘National institution.’ It existed in all 
the thirteen original Colonies at the time of 
the Revolution, and in nearly all of them 
for some time after the establishment of the 
Republic. Indian slavery is said to have 
prevailed at an early period in New York 
and was doubtless among “ the influences 
which paved the way for the entrance; of 
African slavery,” which, in its turn, was 
first introduced in this country in Virginia 
in 1619. 

Negro slaves were introduced in the 
Dutch colony of New Netherland in 1626, 
and slavery was not finally exterminated 
by legislative act until 1827, In the North 
slavery was always “comparatively un- 
profitable."" Yet for two hundred years it 
was believed by Americans—‘‘ except the 
Quakers, who were always anti-slavery in 
feéling if not in practice "—to be morally 
right and economically necessary, 

In the light ef present opinion on the 
subject, and specially in the fierce light of 
the great anti-slavery “ thirty years war” 
ending at Appomattox, it is interesting to 
observe the mental and moral attitude, in 
respect to this question, of the Northern 
people while slavery continued among 
them, and they shared all the responsibil- 
ity and shame. Except as an institution to 
be regulated somewhat in the interests of 
humanity, slavery was regarded in about 
the same light as the relation of the owner 
and his cattle. The slave was an article of 
merchandise, pure and simple, a “ staple,” 
like rum, molasses, or hardware; and there- 
fore certain trade regulations were estab- 
lished in respect to him, and his importa- 
tion, like that of other property, was sub- 
Ject to the payment of certain duties for 
revenue. Under Dutch rule the slave trade 
was the property right of the West India 
Company, which derived profit directly 
from this monopoly in the importation of 
slaves from its possessions in Brazil, and 


later from Africa, into its New Nether- 
land province. 


The early records indeed exhibit a curt- 
ous if not appalling insensibility as to the 
moral questions involved in the slave trade 
and slaveholding. Prior to the Revolution 
the existence of any such question was 
scarcely anywhere perceived. If at any 
time or anywhere there was the slightest 
Suggestion of a doubt of the righteousness 
of making a black man a slave—even if he 
was a “ pagan’’—the hint or the sugges- 
tion of doubt was answered beyond cavil 
or peradventure by the assertion of the 
doctrine of necessity. The need of laborers 
crowded out all other considerations. 

Judge Northrup continues his considera- 
tion of the subject under three heads: 
** Slavery under the Dutch, 1626-64," “‘ Slav- 
ery under the English, 1664-1776," and 
“Slavery under the State. Government, 
1776-1827." His history is derived almost 
entirely from old records and laws. In 
1644 Paul d'Angola and ten other negro 
slaves were given their freedom, on their 
own petition, having servéd the Honorable 
West India Company eighteen or nineteen 
years, on the condition that each, as long 
as he lived, should pay the company 22% 
bushels of grain and one fat hog every 
year, and that each should faithfully serve 
the company on water or on land whenever 
his services should be required, for “ fair 
wages.” 

In 1628, sixteen years before that decree, 
the Rev. Jonas Michelius, in a letter la- 
mented the death of his good wife and his 
inability to get good servants for his house, 
“as the Angola slaves-are thievish, lazy, 
and useless trash."’ In 1629, after the es- 
tablishment of the patroonships, the im- 
portation of slaves was largely increased. 
Among Stuyvesant's excuses to the West 
Indian Company for his hasty surrender 
of New Amsterdam in 1664 was the limited 
food supply. He said: 

About fourteen to sixteen days before the 
arrival of the [English] frigates, there ar- 
rived and came in the ship Gideon between 
three and four hundred half-starved ne- 
groes and negresses, who alone, exclusive 
of the garrison, required one hundred 
skepels [75 bushels) of wheat per week. 

The English were then extensively en- 
gaged in the slave trade. Their Royal 
African Company was a counterpart of the 
Dutch West Indian Company. Unlike the 
Dutch, the English were wont to mingle 
piety with slave trading. Shortly after 
the Restoration, the Crown urged the ‘‘ Coun- 
cil for Foreign Plantations" to take es- 
pecial care of the “propogacon of the 
Gospell "’ and to have all purchased slaves 
duly baptized “to the honor of the Crown 
and the Protestant Religion.’”” The con- 
version of negroes to the Christian religion 
was the subject of more than one grave 
State paper. But local authorities were not 
apt to obey their instructions in this par- 
ticular. The idea prevailed that the ne- 
groes,’ being pagans, could justly be held 
in slavery. This idea was sustained by the 
opinion of a British Attorney General. 

The British courts followed this opinion 
till, in 1772, Lord Mansfield rendered his 
judgment in the Somerset case, that by the 
laws of England no man could be held in 
Slavery in Kngland. As late as 1817, when 
the last important act in regard to slavery 
was passed in New York, which substan- 
tially abolished slavery after July 4, 1: 4 
it was enacted that the marriage of slaves 
should be valid, ** provided that nothing in 
this section contained shall be deemed or 
construe d to manumit any such slave or 
slaves."’ And the same act declared, in re- 
spect to all slaves, “that the baptizing of 
an: 
umission of 
tition of numerous 
early period, to the same ene 
the persistency of the old idea 
or another, (prevailing also in the Roman 
law,) that one Christian could not, under 
the law of his religion, hold another Chris- 
tian in slavery. The simple-minded slave- 
holders of that day would have been great- 
ly relieved in their consciences and retained 
thefr evangelized property in sweeter 
peace could they have had the teaching of 
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days when Northern politics and 
united in to the South in the 
effort to “ preserve Union. 

In 1698 there were 2,170 slaves in the Col- 
ony. The trade in them extended as far 
as Madagascar. The laws of 1702 permit- 
ted a master or mistress of slaves. to pun- 
ish them for their crimes and offenses “ at 
Discretion not extending to life or Mem- 
ber.” One clause in the ‘‘act regulating 
slaves,"" that year read: 

And it‘is further Enacted by the authori- 
ty aforesaid, That hereafter no slave shall 
be allowed good evidence in any matter, 
Cause, or thing whatsoever, excepting in 
Cases of Plotting or Confederacy amongst 
themselves, either to run away, kill or de- 
stroy thelr Master of Mistress, or burning 
of houses, or barnes or barracks of Corn, 
or the killing of their Master's or Mis- 
tress’s Cattle, and that against one an- 
other, In which case the Evidence of one 
slave shall be allowed good against an- 
other slave. 

For offenses for which white persons were 
fined negroes were whipped in public; for 
murders and other serious crimes they 
were sometimes burned. A woman was 
burned at the stake as lately as 1708. 

In the Summer of 1712, occured the “ Con- 
spiracy of Slaves,” in the City of New 
York, which caused great fear and conster- 
nation and inspired the whites to acts and 
legislation more cruel than had ever be- 
fore been adopted or contemplated. Gov. 
Hunter, in his report to the Lords of Trade, 
June 23, 1712, gives the facts in great de- 
tail. In brief, as stated by him, they were 
as follows: There was a conspiracy of the 
slaves to destroy the whites. A fire was 
set to a house, to-call them together. 
‘“‘Above nine Christians were killed, and 
about five or six were wounded.” The 
troops were called out. The slaves retreat- 
ed to the woods, but were “ hunted out” 
the next day. All the conspirators were 
discovered. Six committed suicide; the rest 
were captured and brought to trial. Twen- 
ty-seven were condemned and twenty-one 
executed. One being a woman with child, 
her execution was suspended. Some were 
burned; others were hanged; one was broke 
on the wheel; one was hung alive in chains 
in the town. Some others apprehended 
were acquitted, and some were recommend- 
ed for pardon. 

At this period there were in the five 
counties in which lists were procured 10,511 
“ Christians " and 1,775 slaves. What drove 
these few slaves to such desperation as to 
engage in an uprising against vastly su- 
perior numbers, is not known. It can only 
be surmised, : 

Of a later uprising in 1741 Judge North- 
rup writes that the “ hand of popery"’ was 
seen in the “hellish conspiracy.’’ There 
were many incendiary fires and some lives 
were lost. Seventeen persons, three of them 
white, were put to death for this. 

After the establishment of the Republic 
the first deliberate expression of the State 
Legislature on the subject of slavery is 
found in an act of Feb. 22, 1788. It pro- 
vided: 

That every negro, mulatto, or mestee 
within this State, who at the time of the 
passing of this act, is a slave, for his or 
her life, shall continue such, for and dur- 
ing his or her life, unless he or she shall 
be manumitted or set free, in the manner 
prescribed in and by this act, or in some 
future law of this State. 

That the children of every negro, mu- 
latto, or mestee woman, being a slave, 
shall follow the state and condition of the 
mother, and be esteemed, reputed, taken, 
and adjudged slaves to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever. 

That the baptizing of any negro, or other 
slave, shall not be deemed, adjudged, or 
taken to be a manumission of such slave. 

It was further enacted that slaves should 
not be imported or those imported since 
June 1, 1785, sold as slaves, under a penalty 
of £100, to be sued for by action of debt, 
the person imported and sold to be free; 
that any person buying or receiving a 
slave with intent to remove such slave out 
of this State, to be sold, should forfeit £100, 
and such slave be free. 

It enacted prohibitions against concealing 
or harboring runaway slaves; against traf- 
ficking with slaves; against selling liquor 
to slaves; made owners of slaves liable to 
the persons damaged by thefts committed 
by slaves, to the amount of £5 or under; 
slaves to be committed to prison for strik- 
ing a ite person. 

Slaves were to be entitled to jurv trials 
in capital cases; slaves not to be witnesses 
in any case, except in criminal cases in 
which the evidence of one slave was to be 
admitted for or against another slave. 

Masters were forbidden to allow their 
slaves to go about begging. Pretended 
sales of aged or decrepit slaves to persons 
unable to keep and maintain them forbid- 
den, and such sales declared void. 

It provided also for the legal manumis- 
sion of slaves. But it was not until March, 
1799, that New York passed its first great 
act for the gradual abolition of slavery, to 
wit, that any child born after July 4, that 
year, should be born free. July 4, 1827, 
every slave in New York State born before 


July 4, 1799, became free. 


Sale of Art Objects. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
concluded a fortnight ago the four days’ 
sale of the second and concluding portion 
of the Forman collection of objects of art 
and antiquity, the 819 lots showing a total 
of £3,436 19s. The only articles in the three 
concluding days’ sale to which reference 
need be made are the following: Sailor in 
silver and baroque pearls, 3% inches high, 
£19 10s.; silver tankard and cover, the bil- 
let formed as a figure of a soldier with 
his left hand upon his sword and his right 
forefinger on his lip as if enjoining silence, 
with inscriptions in German, 3% inéhes 
high, from the Londesborough collection. 
£35 10s.; a circular cippus of marble with 
cover, elaborately carved with vine leaves, 
grapes, virds, &c., 19 inches high, £11 10s.; 
a bacchanalian mask, in white marble, on 
the reverse in relievo is a dancing faun, 
found in thé Islan@ of Aegina, £13 13s.; 
a double terminal figure of a maie and fe- 
male, 25% inches, £16; an ancient bronze 
male figure, 7 inches high, arm missing, 
£15 15s.; a garniture of three ruby flasks, 
of pilgrim bottle form, with silver-gilt 
mounts, decorated with masks and figures 
in relief, German, seventeenth century 
work, £70; a dagger, with blade of great 
strength, engraved with shields of arms 
and with figure of a man in the costume 
of the period, Italian work, fifteenth ecen- 
tury, £230; a miniature helmet, with visor, 
damascened with gold, £10, and a morion 
in bronze, with panels on either side, il- 
tustrating the story of David and Goliath, 
Italian, fifteenth century, £51. 





The Fourth and Final Volume of 
His Autobiography.* 


The much-talked-of Spurgeon autobiog- 
raphy is at last completed. It is now over 
eight years since Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, one of the most remarkable men of 
the nineteenth century, died, and the last 
volume of his life is Just published. Preach- 
er, author, philanthropist, and educator, he 
filled a large place in the citizen and Non- 
conformist life of England. This volume in- 
cludes the period from his silver wedding to 
his last three months in Mentone. His opin- 
ions on all sorts and conditions of people 
and men are given in detail, and also an 
estimate of him as a philanthropist and 
man of letters. 

The book is the fitting capstone of a no- 
ble work well conceived and executed with 
good taste and great good judgment. We 
may see here in the unveiling of great 
hopes, purposes, and aspiration the keynote 
and mainspring of a life that bubbled over 
with the milk of human kindness and spir- 
itual fruitfulness. Though Spurgeon’s rug- 
ged piety may not have had the refined 
qualities or soul of a John Tauller, the 
mystic of Strausburg, whose dwelling was 
in the inmost heart of God, and the habit 
of whose life was unselfishness and love, 
yet We may note everywhere the struggles 
and development of the most perfect type 
of religious manhood, altruistic and optim- 
istic, reverent, obedient, and unselfish. 

It is refreshing in these days of agnostic 
proclivities to find a man who really be- 
lieves something, and who gives evidence 
that his creed shapes the conduct of his 
life. While we heartily believe in simple 
creeds and plain statements of the intrinsic’ 
and underlying doctrines that shape the 
spiritual and ethical life and lay firm hand 
upon all destiny, it is high time to call a 
halt to the mushroom fads that have run 
their race in many of the so-called religious 
and literary circles of the day. 

Spurgeon believed in something, and he 
believed also in putting his faith into defi- 
nite form. He always had a reason for the 
faith that was in him. He was great 
enough in mind and great enough in heart 
to perceive that the truth that we believe 
must shape the intrinsic conduct of life. 
Without a firm grip of ethical principles 
there can be no rich development of char- 
acter. 

The method and manner of statement 
may be objected to. But the thing itself is 
the essential of moral and religious progress. 
The attitude of the age toward high relig- 
ious truth is pretty much the same as its 
relation to art. A man comes under the 
spell of a great picture or piece of sculpt- 
ure. But the multitude to whom art ap- 
peals as a thing of beauty and enjoyment 
do not take it seriously. The lessons that 
might be learned are not taken for the ele- 
vation and aesthetic enrichment of daily 
living. It is a momentary enjoyment to be 
forgotten in the next sensation. It has no 
message to progress. There is naught that 
ealls for adoption or reproduction. 

So to many, religious truth is only a pass- 
ing gleam. Its vision, if perchance it is 
ever seen, is only for fleeting intellectual 
pleasure. It has no voice for practical 
duty. To be earnest, to think, to reach re- 
sults, is beyond the average pleasure-lov- 
ing, self-seeking age. Spurgeon taught 
men to see, to think, to apply religious 
truth at the shrine of inner beauty, and in 
the beautiful garments of outward con- 
duct. His message was to eye, to heart, to 
mind, to life. In this autobiography and 
through all his works the preacher who 
was the golden tongued and wise of his 
time says, as he proclaims the matchless 
ethics of the Nazarene, ‘‘ See, feel, think, 
and live."’ 

If Spurgeon had not been the greatest 
preacher of the century, his work as a man 
of letters would have given him fame. 
When Mr. Spurgeon as a mere boy began 
preaching in the New Park Street Chapel, 
London, he soon attracted the attention 
of ail England. Many said that he was 
only a meteor, a brilliant scintillation soon 
to go out. Yet twenty years after it could 
truly be said of him that he continued to 
grow in brilliancy and efficiency. This was 
due, doubtless, to his great capacity for 
werk, his power of absorption and conden- 
sation, as well as to native ability. His 
sermons were the results of wide reading, 
study, and toil Like a honey bee, he gath- 
ered sweets from many blossoms. 

So extensive was his reading and so clear 
his knowledge that he was continually as- 
tonishing his contemporaries by the things 
he knew. The medical man hearing him 
discourse about the human form divine and 
the diseases to which it is subject, declared 
he had a positive genius for medicine and 
ought to have been a doctor; the farmer ex- 
claimed, ‘‘He knows more about sheep 
than I do’”’; listening to him, the author 
felt that he ought to have been a literary 
man. His power of absorption and reten- 
tiveness remind one of Gladstone, 

So simple was he in expression, and so 
readily did he lend himself to the capacity 
of the great English folk, that many of his 
critics thought him devoid of scholarship 
and said he did not know anything. He had 
the rare art in his books of addressing him- 
self to the people in the language the aver- 
age man can understand. This shows his 
rare powers, knowledge of human nature, 
and acquaintance with life. 

He had shrewd common sense, wit, and 
humor, and knew how to wield them in sim- 
ple, clear, artless, but powerful Anglo- 
Saxon. In his “ Dropping Wall of Knares- 
borough,” his well-flavored ghost stories, 
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“The Salt Sellers,” and “ John Ploughman's 
Pictures" we have glimpses of what he 
might have done had he devoted himself to 
literature pure and simple. He was ever 
holding up to his students the highest lit- 
efary aims and accomplishments. He fed 
them on the burning thoughts of the ages, 
and the fine treasury of Christian classics. 

His broad-mindedness and _ intellectual 
altitude is seen in his advice to a student 
who had asked him if ministers should in- 
dulge in novel reading. He answered: 
“That depends upon what you mean by a 
novel. ‘ The Pilgrim's Progress’ and many 
of the best books we have are novels.” 
With what horror many of the narrow- 
minded and ignorant devotees of the 
sects must have listened to such 
words! To such all novels are alike, and 
schcols are the invention of the devil in 
the estimation of some very well-meaning 
individuals of a past generation. But to 
goon: “ Then again, there are such works 
as Sir Walter. Scott's. Many of them are 
founded on fact, and are well worth read- 
ing as a picture of the people and places 
he so ably describes, as well as for the 
style of his writings. Their value lies 
chiefly in their historical truth. Some of 
Charles Dickens’s works are worth read- 
ing.” 

That he should inject a warning against 
the shoals of morally tainted and shallow 
ventures that are being poured out from 
the printing presses in a putrid Niagara of 
insipid nastiness was only wise and timely. 
That Charles’H. Spurgeon was a great man 
and a great preacher, playing a large part 
in the struggles of his age, none but the 
most shallow would deny. But first of all, 
he was a preacher of the Kingdom. All his 
studies, readings, and observations were 
from one point of view. 

He was pre-eminently a man of one idea. 
Yet at the same time he was a many-sided 
man, as his numerous correspondence and 
relations to all classes of his fellows abun- 
dantly testify. The pages of the volume 
that deal with this correspondence show 
the wide range of his sympathies and re- 
veal his cheerful, sunny temperament. In 
his work for orphan children and in his 
lay college the devout, big heart of the 
man and his intrinsic character have prac- 
tical exemplification. God was a reality 
to him; religion not an incident, but a life. 
And so he shows, touch him at what point 
one may, that his earnest desire was to be 
sincere and real and do all he could in 
his time to influence the world on the side 
of the highest good. 

On all the great questions of his time, 
and he lived keenly in the world, not in 
any sense the life of a recluse, he was rare- 
ly wrong. His last days at Mentone were 
characteristic of the man—unselfish and 
thoughtful of others to the last. This is as 
it should be in one who espoused the high 
principles of the Nazarene. Even when 
dying and only partly conscious, he could 
in his wonted thoughtfulness of others’ 
needs remember a set day in his beloved 
tabernacle and telegraph a gift of generous 
propertions. Faith was undimmed and love 
triumphant in his death. 

The autobiography reveals the simple, 
natural, busy life of this man, whose one 
great aim was to bring man in harmony 
with God. We see a great man who was 
neither too great nor too good 


“For human nature's daily food "’; 


we see a man raised on the highest pin- 
nacle of professional success, whom Princes, 
statesmen, and scholars delighted to honor, 
as well as a vast multitude of humble folk, 
to whom his Gospel message was as the 
savor of life unto Hfe, gentle, generous, and 
loving as a little child. It was because 
he had so much of the child spirit, char- 
acteristic of the Kingdom of Heaven, that 
he loved children so, and they loved him so 
warmly. 

Ministers will gladly welcome the com 
pleted work and seek to discover in it the 
secret of the great preacher’s power. Chris- 
tian people everywhere, without regard to 
denominational lines, will hail it with re- 
joicing, because it shows the pictured life 
of daily toll and struggle, defeat and vic- 
tory, of the greatest Christian preacher 
and teacher of the nineteenth century. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the completion of a work, whose paper, 
binding, and illustrations are so fine a 
sample of the bookmaker’s art. We vent- 
ure the prediction that if Spurgeon’s teach- 
ings were only followed, this world would 
become the abode of peace, brotherhood, 
and universal joy before many centuries 
had passed. 

A New British Review. 

A new monthly magazine is 
make its appearance in London under the 
title of The New Liberal Review. It will 
be jointly edited by Cecil and Hildebrand 
Harmsworth. It will resemble most of the 
well-known English reviews in form and 
size, and will include articles on literary 
and general interest. In spite of its pop- 
ular attractions, however, its principal aim 
is to be the monthly organ of liberal im- 
perialism, with particular attraction for the 
younger writers of the Liberal cause. Aside 


about to 





from its political notes, however, papers 
on subjects of general interest will be 
accepted from any writer, whether known 
or not, particularly should he furnish evi- 
dences of originality. The articles, as a 
rule, will be shorter than those in most re- 
views, rarely exceeding in length 4,000 
words, and the majority of them will be 
under 3,000. A strong editorial hand will 
have general control over the _ political 
policy of the magazine, exercising it in 
a few pages of editorial notes somewhat in 





the style of The Spectator’s ‘“ Weekly 
Summary.” 


Prof. Reinsch’s “ World Politics,’ pub- 
I‘shed by the Macmillan Company, has al- 
ready passed through two editions in Lon- 
don within a fortnight of its publication in 
New York. The auther deals particularly 
with the problem which is just now con- 

| fronting the powers in China, 
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SHAKESPEARE, 
Dr. Owen’s Key toa Cipher. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

There has appeared in THe Revrew, dur- 
ing a number of weeks past, several arti- 
cles upon the Bacon-Shakespéare contro- 
versy. They have been characterized by 
the usual lack of courtesy manifested by 
the self-constituted defenders of Shake- 
speare’s name, which, after all, to the pres- 
ent generation, is only a name. 

A late writer, under the title “‘ Geniuses 
Are Born, Not Made,” refers to the paper 
by John Fiske that appeared in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly some months ago, entitled 
“The Shakespeare-Bacon Delusion,” in 
terms of high praise. The present writer 
read that paper at the time it came out, 
and has not seen it since. While the style 
was extremely smart and the display of 
erudition ample, the whole article im- 
pressed me as manifesting an amazing 
amount of literary bigotry and lack of 
courtesy, with a total lack of a spirit of 
fairness to his opponents and judicial bal- 
ance essential to the historical critic. 

For, reduced to its elements, the question 
at issue is not an * but a 
subject for calm and careful historical and 
critical research, Such a question is not to 
be settled by vituperation or sneers, Prof. 
Fiske made scant reference to the work 
done and being done by Dr. Owen of De- 
troit, Mich. What he did say of this work 
indicates that he knows very little about it. 

The present writer has known Dr. Owen 
for a number of years and is familiar with 
his work. While he is not prepared to af- 
firm his belief that Francis Bacon wrote 
the works attributed to Shakespeare, he 
has certainly agnostic the 
subject, and fully believes that at present 
a mental attitude of respectful attention 
@nd suspended judgment will alone become 
scholarly and serious men. The majority 
of men, when asked if they have read any- 
thing on the subject, instantly reply, ‘“‘ No. 
I have no time to waste on such non- 
sense." This is the attitude of Prof. Fiske. 

Dr. Owen is a practicing physician in De- 
troit, a man of at least average ability, in 
the mature power of middle life, and a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
He is working on what he believes to be 
evidence, and he has just as good a right 
to form an opinion, based on such evidence, 
as Prof. John Fiske, even though they be 
diametrically opposite. He has not offered 
this evidence to the public as yet; it is not 
reasonable that he should; but he has of- 
fered the public results based upon it quite 
as remarkable as anything ever made pub- 
lic by Prof. John Fiske, and he promises 
more data still more remarkable. 


Dr. Owen began reading Shakespeare 
when eight years old. When in his teens 
he could repeat whole plays. His famili- 
arity with the plays became phenomenal, 
so that when Ignatius Donnelly published 
his noted work on “The Great Crypto- 
gram" Dr. Owen took up the task of de- 
fending the name of Shakespeare and re- 
futing Donnelly's conclusions with no or- 
dinary equipment. After between eight and 
nine years’ preparation for this task, Dr. 
Owen found himself the possessor of a key 
to a cipher, by the use of which he has ob- 
tained results well-nigh marvelous. These 
results embody an autobiographical story 
of Francis Bacon's life, of which it is im- 
possible here to give even an outline. One 
thousand pages of this story have been 
published by the Howard Publishing Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., together with a 
“Tragedy of the Earl of Essex" of 104 
pages, which sets forth the true story of 
that unfortunate nobleman. The motive for 
the story and the use of the cipher are 
found in the story itself 


insane delusion," 


become an on 


In the preface to the last installment of 
the story, published in March, 1805, Dr: 
Owen says: 


In Book III. of the Cipher Story I took 
pleasure in acknowledging the aid of my 
assistants in the preparation of that vol- 
ume. Their work had then demonstrated 
that the correct use of the cipher would 
be acquired by others. The present vol- 
ume, Book V., is entirely their work, and 
until in print I purposely refrained from 
reading or hearing read any part of Ba- 
con's story of his life in France. Miss 
Ollie E. Wheeler extracted from the orig- 
inal, Shakespearean plays, from Bacon's 
acknowledged works, and those attrib- 
uted to Marlowe, Green, Peele, Spenser, 
and Burton, the passages around the 
gultes and numerous keys. Mrs. Eliza- 
eth W. Gallup and Miss Kate E. Hills 
have deciphered and woven these passages 
by the rules of the cipher into the poetic 
fyrm in which they are presented. 
* . o o . . . 

I also congratulate myself that whatever 
may happen, the important results of my 
ten years’ study will not be lost, and that 
the work 1 have undertaken will not de- 
pend upon one life for completion. 


Some years ago Dr. Owen described in 
a very general way to the writer the 
steps by which he was led to recognize 
the existence of a cipher in the Shakes- 
peare plays and to discover the beginning 
of the story in that passage in “ King 
John "’ where the Bastard Prince says: 

“My dear 8ir, 

(Thus, leaning on my edbow, I begin,)"” 
Following the directions given by the ci- 
pher he was led to “ Love's Labour's Lost,” 
Act V., Scene 2, to the following passage: 

Biron—There is five in the first show. 

King—You are deceived; ‘tis not so, 

Biron—The pedant, the bragwart, the 
hedgepriest, the fool, and the boy; abate a 
throw at women; and the whole world 
again cannot pick out five such, take each 
one in his vein. 

King—The ship is under sail, and here 
she comes amain. 

This passage is next door to nonsense 
as it stands in the play, but it was through 
this passage that the cipher led the way 
to include the works mettioned in the ex- 
tract from the preface, in the editions of 
16283 and earlier; all of which were pro- 
cured with great difficulty. When they were 
in hand it was found that the copy of the 
“Novum Organun” contained a title page 


| he was directed to 


tion of Shakespeare of 





| embellished with a figure of a ship under 


full sail, coming toward the beholder. 
Further on the cipher directed him to 
prepare two wheels, or cylinders, and to 
attach to each an end of a band of canvas 
so that the whole of the 1,000 feet could 
be wound from one on to the other. Then 
“take thy knife and cut 
of the book, and he 
the leaves upon the 
photo-engraved edl- 
1623 may be read 
from beginning to end as it is rolled and 
unrolled from one cylinder to the other. 
Beneath the works of Shakespeare and in 
lines upon the canvas are also pasted the 
acknowledged works of Bacon, of Marlowe, 
of Green, of Peele, of Burton's ** Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” and the works of Edmund 
Spenser, all in published before 
Bacon’s death. 

By means of this device, the three ladies 
above named have constructed a very re- 
markable story that canndt be disposed of 
by the use of ignorant sneers nor the 
machinery of bigotry in general use to 
crush out heresy of every description. 
AGNOSTIC, 

’ 


the leaves asunder” 
did s6, and pasted 
canvas, so that the 


editions 


Brooklyn, July 9, 1900. 


Interpretation of a Sonnet. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Rolfe seems to have at last settled 
the controversy over Mr. Romano. Thanks 
to good scholarship and the fostering in- 
fluences of Tue Times SATURDAY REVIEW. 
it turns out all right. Romano was both 
painter and_= sculptor. And to think! 
Shakespeare at the first shot hit the truth 
which has taken so much modern research 
to discover. What a guesser our Shake- 
speare was! This is the great advantage 
of having a genius around to divine things 
without one having to find them out. As 
we say in Oklahoma, it is now “up to’ 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, May we not hear 
again from that scholar? 

Unfortunately for me, Mr. 
Rolfe’s fiat fixes as “ absurd "’ my mild, if 
original, suggestion that the ‘*‘ Master Mis- 
tress"? of Sonnet 20 has something to do 
with the character of Cupid. But I must 
object to the twentieth sonnet as Mr. Rolfe 
has given it to your readers. The follow- 
ing is the form as Shakespeare 
it in the original quarto of 1009, which 
may be more interesting to your readers 
than the version given by the modern text 


however, 


manglers: 


A Woman's face with natures owne hand 
painted, 

Haste thou the Master Mistres of my 
passion, 

A womans gentle hart but not acquainted 

With shifting change as is false women’s 


fashion, 
And eye’ more bright then theirs, 
false in rowling: 
Gilding the object where-upon it gazeth 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling, 
Which steals mens eyes and womens 
soules amaseth, . 
And for a woman wert thou first created, 
Till nature as she wrought thee fell a 
dotinge, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose noth- 


ing. 
But since she prickt thee out for womens 


pleasure, 
Mine be thy love and thy loves use their 
treasure, 

this sonnet will you permit me to 
make a few assertions which I will call 
“original” for Mr. Rolfe's benefit, that 
the mania may be quarantined against and 
kept strictly within the boundaries of Ok- 
lahoma, among the Indians and other de- 
tritus of an uncultured age? I wish to 
make assertions because they sound more 
oracular and authoritative, but really they 
are only individual and humble opinions, 
resting upon nothing but the reasons for 
them: 

This sonnet is allusive and is very nearly 
a “key” to the whole collection. It is 
addressed by the poet to his poetic genius 
figured by the character of Cupid. As 
personified, this genius has the “ face’ 
of a woman and the “Form” (“ Hew”) 
of a man. It is the poet’s mistress to 
whom his poetic “ passion" is addressed, 
but it is a ‘“‘ Master Mistress”’’ by reason 
of the male and female attributes, the male 
representing philosophy, or reason, and 
the female poetic beauty. It has the “ gen- 
tle heart" of poetry, but is constant to 
the truths of nature, and thus without the 
“shifting change" of “false” poetry 
founded upon nothing but “ painted rhet 
oric.” His genius is a man in pie 
(“ hew,”) “and by virtue of Cupid being 
the god of creative nature, as conceived 
by the Greeks, controls all other Forms, 
( Hews,"’) and thus controls, or sets, the 
forms for poesy. This genius thus steals 
the eyes of philosophers (“men”) and 
amazes the souls of the poets, (‘‘ women."’) 
This genius was “ fifst created"’ for a 
poet, (‘‘woman,”) but nature became 
enamored of her workmanship, and by 


lesse 


oft 


| adding the woman to herself—by adding 


poesy to philosophy—defeated, or robbed 
the poet of his genius, the thing added 
being nothing to the endowment of the 
poetic faculty. But, the poet says, since 
his genius was first created for poetry 
(‘woman's pleasure ") the poet shouid have 
the “love” (poetic faculty) of his genlus, 
and the “use,” or poetry, of his genius 
should be the “ treasure" of the women, or 
poets, This “use” fs the truth of nature 
of his poetry. It is the “sense"’ which 
he “ brings in" to the “ sensual fault’ of 
poetry, as shown in Sonnet 35, and the 
“truth In beauty dy’d"’ of Sonnet 101. 

There is no “ gross quibble” In this son- 
net. “It will not lie unless it have false 
interpreter.” 

The very first line of the one hundred 
and fifty-first sonnet, mentioned by Mr. 
Rolfe, refers to Cupid— 


“Love is too young to know what con- 
science is '’— 


and we know that Cupid was endowed with 
perpetual youth. As Sonnet 116 says, 
"Love is a babe.” This robbing of the 
poet of hie genius by nature is the founda- 
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tion of all the conceits of separation be- 
tween the poet and tne one addressed, 
throughout all the sonnets, and it is all 
very human and very personal to the poet. 
Now, if you please, it will be very wise for 
me to get away until the storm is over. 
F. C. HUNT. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, July 5, 1900. 





A Book About Cats.* 


jrimalkin, resting securely and serenely 
upon the fence of a city back yard, and 
with feline joy and certain limitations 
carelessly running the chromatic scale 
with astonishing crescendo passages upon 
the upper registers, is net a soul-inspiring 
object. She is rather provocative of boot- 
jacks, sticks, stones, missiles of any and 
all kinds that, fired with energy in the 
direction of the ear-splitting sounds pro- 
duced, by chance may happily do.the exe- 
cution intended and ring down the curtain 
upon the performance. It is not, how- 
ever, from such a point of view that Miss 
Winslow has chosen to consider her sub- 
ject. 

The seamy side of cat life is entirely ig- 
nored, and the landscape presented is a 
quiet and peaceful one, in which bees hum, 
birds sing, fountains play, a soft and 
luxurious perfume is in the air, and all is 
happy and joyous. ‘Tibert, the cat, in the 
pages of the present book, is not by any 
means a stranger and a waif. Tabby is 
rather the admired and petted friend and 
elose companion of certain women and 
some men who cherish and patronize the 
animal as is often somewhat similarly the 
case with men and dogs. 

A cat having a value of $5,000, as is the 
instanced case with a French Angora 
owned by Mrs. Charles Weed of Wood- 
haven, N. Y., is not by any means to be 
too lightly considered. Richelieu, the 
great Wellington, and Mohammed again 
having been fond of cats, it is easy for or- 
dinary people to follow in paths blazed 
by them. What if Prof. Shaler, in his 
interesting book on the intelligence of 
animals, does give the cat only the merest 
mention? The Egyptians of antiquity saw 
the sacredness of cats and gave them a 
deserved place along with their mummi- 
fied crocodiles and apises favored by the 
Egyptian gods and goddesses. In the 
venerable story of Dick Whittington and 
his cat we may catch glimpses of the 
glorious possibilities for fame and fortuno 
that He easily within the reach of all those 
who, having a cat, walk in .Whittington’s 
footsteps. “Puss in Boots” is another 
notable example of how easy it is to suc- 
ceed when you have success—and a cat, 
like the hero of that tale. 

That there must be something of fascina- 
tion about cats has frequent demonstra- 
tion, otherwise Julia Marlowe, Ella Wheel- 
er Wilcox, Mary E. Wilkins, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, Mrs. Loutse Chandler Moul- 
ton, and The New York Sun office would 
find, in this great world, other things at 
whose shrines theyy could pay homage. 
There {ts a charm about a domestic cat that 


*CONCERNING CATS: MY OWN AND SOMB 
OTHERS. By Helen M. Winslow, editor Tha 
Club Woman. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, deco- 
rated cover, rough edges. Pages 284, with 32 
fult- photographic fllustrations of famous 


This Fiction number is specially re- 
markable for the richness and variety of its 
illustrations, surpassing in this respect any 
issue of its kind ever attempted bitherto. Be- 
sides the cover, in nine colors, it contains a 
wealth of illustrations by well-known artists, 
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THE SPECIAL FEATURES of the August (Fiction) number of SCRIB- 
NER’S include a New Animal Story by Ernest Seton-Thompson, profusely 
illustrated by himself ; a New Story by Edith Wharton, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish ; an amusing story of rural experience, entitled ** Green Pigs,”’ by 
S. H. Preston, most humorously illustrated by A. B. Frost ; a Love-Story by 

R. Perry, illustrated by H. C, Christy ; and a Short Play by George A. 
Hibbard, illustrated by Henry Hutt; also Stories by Albert Bigelow Paine 
and Arthur Colton, while J. M. Barrie’s great serial, ‘* Tommy and Grizel,’’ 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S articles on the Boer War in SCRIBNER’S 
have been characterized as ‘* unique in war correspondence,”’ 
for the August number what will undoubt- 

edly be considered as the most important 

This 
Time,’’ 
an interview which Mr. Davis had -with 
Mr. Davis’s vigorous 

comments on the conduct of the British § A 

3 officers will cause surprise, and will give 3 
a very special interest. 
The article is illustrated from photographs. 
«“ MIDSUMMER ”’ is the title of a set of 
eight beautiful full-page designs ix five co/- 
ors by Henry McCarter, depicting various 
moods of outdoor nature in summer time. 
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Love Is in the Stomach, Not the Heart. 


By John M. Dagnall. 

Its curious mystery, how solved In 1 vol. 
Cloth 75 cents by mail, postpaid. Address 
Publisher, P. O. Box 153, Brooklyn. Also ob- 
tained eat Brentano's, Union Sq., New York. 


is unobstrusive and beautiful, as is the 
case with many a cat. We must all have 
pity for those who can read without kindly 


emction and sympathy such a description 
of a cat as the following: 

How many times have I rested tired 
eyes on her graceful litth body curled up 
in a ball and wrapped round with her tail 
like a parcel, or stretched out luxuriously 
on my bed, one paw coyly covering her 
face, the other curved gently inward, as 
though clasping an invisible treasure. 
Asleep or awake, in rest or in motion, 
grave or gay, Agrippina is always beauti- 
ful, and it is better to be beautiful than 
to fetch and carry from the rising to the 
setting of the sun.” 

The book has not a little that Is serious 
in it. We may learn from it, if we will, 
of the growing appreciation of the Angora 
cat and of the piace the Persian cat hag 
made for itself. There are many who will 
realize for the first time on reading the 
present book that the Siamese cat differs 
essentially from those who are native with 
us. The same is true of Russian, New Mex- 
ican, Burma, Paraguay, African, Manx, 
Crimea, and many other varieties. In some 
eases hair is wanting, in others tails, so 
that what seems so common and so simple 
is found by a little study to have much 
that is rare and complex. 

Some cats eat at table with the family. 
They have inspired artists and poets. They 
have done their part in the world. and 
they have in recent years been rewarded by 
having hospitals and refuges estab! ed 
for their benefit, where, after fitful es, 
it may be, they may os their declining 
years in rest and quietness. In London 
there is a well-patronized cat cemetery. 
With all these things and with Miss Win- 
slow for a chronicler and a historian, the 
cats are certainly to be envied by many 
of the human race who know not the com- 
forts and the luxuries that they many 
times enjoy. The characteristics of cata, 
their origin, their kittens, their language, 
their diseases, their treatment, and much 
else in regard to them, finds a pleasant 
place in the pres@ént volume, and well re- 
ody perusal. The author's treatment 

er subject has been comprehensive 
happy. 





Written for Taz New York Times Satur- 
Pay REVIEW by 


Willlam Lb. Alden. 


LONDON, July 10.—Few recent novels 
have been received with such unanimous 
praise as has been given to Mr. James 
Allen’s “ Increasing Purpose,” as the book 
known in America as “The Reign of 
Law” is called here. Just after it had 
been finally settled by all whose opinion 
in the matter is of any consequence that 
a novel without incident can have no 
chance of success, Mr. Allen gives us a 
novel which is purely a study of character. 
There is nothing startingly new in the 
conception of a young man who loses his 
faith in the religion in which he has been 
reared, and there fs nothing in the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Allen's hero whieh rises 
above the commonplace. Nevertheless Mr. 
Allen has drawn with such wonderful skill 
the characters of his hero and heroine 
that his book cannot fall to interest even 
the most hardened lover of incident, who 
has also the capacity to appreciate work 
that is really artistic. 

Perhaps the mere fact that the “ In- 
creasing Purpose" deals with theology has 
some share in making it popular. There 
are thousands of people who like to read 
of religious problems when presented in 
the form of romance, “ Robert Elsmere” 
owed its success chiefly to the fact that 
it discussed such problems—all of which, 
by the way, were as old as Christianity 
itself. However, the author of the “ In- 
creasing Purpose” is an artist as well as 
a writer af theological stories, and. his 
success has been fairly won. 


Once more I wish to record my protest 
against the practice of publishing novels 
with English names differing from their 
American names, I am quite aware that 
it is not of the slightest consequence to any 
one, whether I like the practice or dislike 
it, but it eases my mind to find fault with 
it whenever the opportunity offers. Why 
should the British public, which reads 
and likes Mr. Allen's “Increasing Pur- 
pose,”’ be misled into sending to America 
for his “Reign of Law” under the im- 
pression that it is another book? Of 
course it may sometimes be necessary to 
change the title of a book when it is re- 
published either in America or England, for 
the reason that in one of the countries the 
original name of the book has been pre- 
viously used. That, perhaps, is the reason 
why Mr. Allen's “ Reign of Law " changed 
its name when it came to England. But 
why did he in the first instance use a 
title which inevitably recalled a famous 
sclentific work? Can it be that he imagined 
that the “ Reign of Law” was a title 
which he himself had invented? 

*,* 


The average London dining club, which 
meets once a month or so for dinner, but 
has no clubhouse and none of the attri- 
butes of the true club, has always seemed 
to me to be a rather superfluous institu- 
tion. The Whitefriars Club has hitherto 
confined its energies to the work of de- 
molishing an occasional dinner, but recent- 
ly it had a brilliant idea. All the White- 
friars and their wives made an excursion 
to Stratford-on-Avon, where they were re- 
ceived and entertained in the character of 
distinguished guests by the leading citizens 
of Stratford, and were invited to a garden 
party by Miss Marie Corelli, who is now a 
resident of Stratford. The Whitefriars en- 
joyed themselves very much, and they de- 
serve credit for having discovered that a 
dinner club can do something besides din- 
ing. ‘ 

Every one returned to London delighted 
with Miss Corelli's skill as an entertainer. 
It is to be hoped that they will not forget 
that Miss Corelli is just on the eve of pub- 
lishfhg a new book, and as many members 
of the club are journalists and literary 
men, they will doubtless remember the gar- 
den party at Stratford when they address 
themselves to the task of criticising Miss 
Corelli's new book. As Miss Corelli long 
ago declared war on all critics, it is 
fortunate for her that this opportunity of 
entertaining critics unawares happened to 
her. Of course she did not think for an in- 
stant of her new book when she was lav- 
ishing tea and strawberries on the White- 
friars. But all the same that tea and 
those strawberries and the fair hostess’s 
gracious manner will have their effect. 

Miss Corelli lives in a romantic old house 
at Stratford, and is one of the most popu- 
lar of the inhabitants, owing to the intelli- 
gent interest which she has taken in the 
poorer classes, and for which she deserves 
honest gratitude. American pilgrims to 
Stratford, are also admirers of Miss 
Corelli's ingenious works, will be glad that 
she, like Shakespeare, has made Stratford 
her home, and thus enabled pilgrims to kill 
two literary birds, so to speak, with a 
single stone. To gaze on one and the same 
day the tomb of Shakespeare and the 
home of Miss Corelli are blessings for 
which the reverent pilgrim cannot be too 
thankful. 


who 


on 


Some one started the report—in 
that Mr. Crockett’s last romance, “ Little 
Auna Marks,” was published some years 
ago under another name. It now appears 
that there is no truth whatever in the re- 
“Little Anna Marks” is the last 
coinage of the Crockett mint, and it bears 
witness to that fact on every page. It is 
Crockett raised to the highest power of 
sensationalism. It has all his faults and 
few of his merits. In fact, it is the worst 
beok that Mr. Crockett has written, though 
it may very likely prove to be the most 
porular. It is impossible for any man to 
turn out as much work as Mr. Crockett 
turns out in the course of the year and pre- 


print— 


port. 





serve a uniform standard of excellence. He 
has done much better work than almost 
any other man could have done while writ- 
ing half a dozen long novels every year, but 
it is to be hoped@that he will hereafter 
spare us the impossible sensationalism 
which pervades “ Little Anna Marks.” 
Some one who prefers to be anonymous 
has written a ‘“‘New Battle of Dorking.” 
This time it is the French who suddenly 
land 120,000 men on the English coast, and 
are thereupon captured or driven into the 
sea, though not until London has fallen 
into a terrible panic. The author insists 
that there are three months in every year 
when the French could; at a day's notice, 
land 120,000 men on our coast. Doubtiess 
they have the men, but where are the 
transports to come from? To transport that 
number of men, with artillery and horses, 
would require, according to the estimates 
of military experts, no less than 600,000 
tons ef shipping. How could the French 
assemble this enormous fleet secretly, and 
how could it cross the Channel in the face 
of the British fleet? It is easy to write a 
story of a French invasion, but to invade 
England is a task which any nation would 
find impossible without first destroying the 
british fleet. The ‘New Battle of Dor- 
king’ lacks the charm of novelty which 
made its model so interesting. Besides, it 
lacks certain other things which made 
“The Battle of Dorking ’’ famous all over 
the world, 
ee 
o 
The Kipling stories in The Daily Express 
are attracting even more attention than a 
Kipling story usually attracts. They are 
setting before the British public the un- 
varnished facts of the South African cam- 
paign, and they will exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon public opinion. Meanwhile 
they lose none of their charm as stories in 
consequence of their power as war ‘“* docu- 
ments."’ Anything better than at ieast two 
o? these stories Mr. Kipling has never writ- 
ten. *° 
Mr. Heineman, the publisher, is about to 
issue a translation of Matilda Serao’s nov- 
els. It remains to be seen whether they 
are adapted to the public taste. It cer- 
tainly seems doubtful if the same public 
which reads “ Quo Vadis" by the hun- 
dreds of thousands will appreciate the sub- 
tle and beautiful work of Serao, but there 
will certainly be thousands of readers who 
will appreciate the foremost living Ital- 
jan novelists, 
*,° 
The British Museum Is compelled to pre- 
serve a file of every newspaper published 
in England. The consequence is that its 
shelves are becoming choked with utterly 
useless newspapers, but the attempt of the 
Directors to obtain authority to dispose of 
some of these superfluous newspapers has 
failed. It is conceivable that a thousand 
years hence some historian or antiquary 
may unearth something of value in one or 
two of these newspapers, but that does not 
seem to be a sufficient reason for filling 
the vast building with them. Why not 
compel the British Museum, in the inter- 
ests of future antiquarians, to preserve all 
the posters that are printed in England? 
Also among a collection of all the private 
letters that are sent through the British 
Fost Office might be some that would be 
very interesting in the year 3000. Why not 
compel every one who writes a letter to 
file a copy in the British Museum? The 
truth is, the museum authorities try to do 
too much. They try to collect everything 
that goes into print, instead of limiting 
the collection to what is worth preserving. 
*¢ 
e 
Mrs. Craigie’s new novel, “ Robert Or- 
ange,"’ which is a sequel to the “ School 
for Saints,” will be published in a day or 
two, unless the China war assumes dimen- 
sions temporarily fatal to the publishing 
business. It will be eagerly read, for Mrs. 
Craigie’s “School for Saints” stood out 
far above the flood of ordinary novels. 
She has had the wisdom to refrain from 
writing too much, although the popularity 
of her books would have induced many 
writers in her place to make the most of 
the market. Mrs. Craigie is that excellent 
thing among women writers, a true artist, 
and she evidently does not write solely 
with a view to passing into many editions. 
*,° 


The New Liberal Review is, so its con- 
ductors announce, to be the organ of the 
Liberal Imperialists. How a Liberal Im- 
perialist differs from the ordinary type 
of Liberal Unionist it is difficult to imag- 


ine. All that we certainly know of him 
is that he has nothing in common with 
Mr. John Morley, and that he probably 
cherishes a dislike of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Whether those two great principles are 
sufficient to form the basis of a new 
party is, perhaps, a little doubtful. 
W. L. ALDEN. 


“Cavendish’s” First Editions, 


Messrs. Sotheby, the London auctioneers, 
have just disposed of a portion of the li- 
brary of the late Mr. Henry Jones, better 
known as ‘“ Cavendish,’’ the well-known 
authority on whist and other card games. 
Mr. Jones's library formed part of a four 
days’ sale which included many books of 
the same class as those in the famous sale 
of the Grant collection, an account of 
which appeared in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of June 9. Some of the items in the sale 
sold as follows: 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 volumes, 
1701, first edition, Presentation copy. £38. 

Browning (E£. B.) Poems, 2 volumes, 1844. 
Presentation copy of the first edition. £6. 

Browning's Christmas Eve. 1850. Presen- 
tation copy of the first edition. £12 10s. 

Burney (Fanny) The Wanderer. Five vol- 
umes, boards, uncut. 1814. First edition, £6. 

Byron's English Bards. Boards, uncut, 
undated. Described as “ first edition,’’ but 
did not have the 1805 watermark, which 
distinguishes the first from subsequent is- 
sue. #3 10s. (Col. Grant’s copy of the gen- 
uine first edition, with cut edges, brought 
£2 6s.) 

Coleridge’s Poems and Southey’s Poems, 
both first editions, in boards, uncut, 
£16 17s. 6d. 

Cruikshank's Four volumes, 
morocco extra. 1820. Not first 
issue, £20 5s. 


Dryden, Albion ,and Atbanius, a 
1685. First edition. £4. . 

Erasmus. Colloquia, 1679. 
Prior’s copy, with his autograph. £8 5s. 

Goldsmith Citizen of the Worid. Two vol- 
umes, 1762. First edition, half calf, uncut, 


Humorist. 
1822, 1819, 


Play. 
Matthew 


edition. 17s. 

Moore (Tom x First edition, 
half calf, lac’ one leaf, but the poet’s 
own copy, with manuscript corrections and 
additions in his hand. £8. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian. 1896. 
100 copies privasely printed. £5 15s. (Col. 
Grant's copy_sold for the same ice.) 

Plutarch’s. Lives, Englished by T. North. 
pep. First . es in English, Corner of 


tions. 1714. £8. This volume was first is- 
sued in 1712, and that issue is interesting 
as containing the first sognarence of “ The 
Rape of the Lock” in its original form 
of two cantos. [In 1714 the unused sheets 
of the 1712 volume were bound up with a 
new title page, and with some additional 
matter. Col. Grant’s copy of the 1712 issue 
sold for £8. 

Prior's Poems, 1709. Second edition. 
Large paper copy. £18 5s. Col. Grant's copy 
of the very rare first edition (1707) sold for 
£40. Prior claims, in his preface to the 
1709 edition that the earlier issue was pub- 
ished withouy his authority. 

Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies. 1865. Presen- 
tation copy. £5 15s. 

Ruskin's Ethics of the Dust. 1866. Pres- 
entation copy of the first edition. £9 2s. 6d. 

Scott's Poetical Works, 12 volumes. Calf, 
1820, Presentation copy. £89. 

Shelley, Laon and Cythus. 1818. Half 
morocco, uncut. First edition. Lacked the 


half title. £6 2s. 6d. 
Shelley. The Cencl. 1819. First edition. 
First edi- 


Original wrappers, uncut. £14. 

Shelley, Epipsychidion. 1821. 
tion. Uncut but lacked the half title. £11 5s. 

Shirley, Six New Playes. 1652. First edi- 
tion. £14. 

Steele. The Crisis. 1714. First edition. 
Half morocco, uncut. £2 16s. 

Swinburne. Auguste Vacquerie. 
1875. First separate edition. £1 1s. 

Tennyson's Poems. 1830. First edition, in 
the original boards, uncut. A good, but not 
a fine, copy. £14. 

Vaughan, (Henry.) Olor Iscanxus. 1651. 
First edition. With Horace Walpole’s book 
plate. £14, 

Waller, Three poems Upon the Death 
of the Lord Protector, by Waller, Dryden, 
and Sprat. 1659. First collected edition. 1659. 
4%. (Dryden's contribution to the above ap- 
peared separately as “A Poem Upon the 
Death of the Lord Protector.” 1659.) Col. 
Grant's copy of Dryden's Poem brought £21. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Andrew T. McCullogh, 210 Prospect Street, 
Bast Orange, N. J.: ‘‘ May I ask THE TimES 
SATURDAY REVIEW to publish the history of 
the Presidential campaigns from 1845, giving 
the issues and the names of the different parties, 
and their candidates, with a description of the 
campaign? Should you believe this of not suf- 
ficient general interest to print, may I ask you 
to recommend some work on the subject?” 

Col. A. K. McClure’s “Our Presidents 
and How to Make Them” (Harper & 
Brothers, $2) is an interesting and valua- 
ble authority on Presidential elections. 


Paris, 





Thomas A. Foster, 246 West Thirty-fifth Strect, 
New York City: ‘* Will you kindly inform me 
through the ‘ Questions and Answers’ columns 
of your paper what books William Archer, the 
English dramatic critic, has published? ”’ 


“English Dramatists of To-day,” ‘ Hen- 
ry Irving, Actor and Manager”; “ About 
the Theatre,” ‘Masks or Faces: A Study 
in the Psychology of Acting’; “‘ The The- 
atrical World for 1893,” “ Study and Stage: 
A Year-Book of Criticism,” (1899,) &c. He 
has written a life of Macready, has trans- 
lated Hauptmann’s “ Hennele,” and also 
a number of Ibsen's dramas, including 
‘““John Gabriel Borkman,” and is the ed- 
itor of the dramatic essays of Leigh Hunt, 
William Hazlitt, John Forster, and G. H. 
Lewes. His most recent béok is “ Amer- 
ica To-day: Observations and Reflections,” 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899, $1.25. His 
earliest publication, a skit on Henry Irv- 
ing, entitled “The Fashionable Trage- 
dian,” was written with Robert W. Lowe, 
and appeared in 1877. 


cs B C..” Ne r nr = 
me what the nese wank is i PI bags = 
technicalities of verse writing.” 

“The Rhymester; or, The Rules of 
Rhyme. A Guide to English Versifica- 
tion,”” by Tom Hood, Jr., edited, with valu- 
able additions, by Prof. Brander Matthews, 
D. Appleton & Co., $1. This useful little 
book contains a dictionary of rhymes, an 
examination of classical measures, &c. 


Bes Mrs. | L. A.,” Hotel Majestic, New York 
City: { want my.two boys to become ac- 
quainted with the best heroic poems in the 
English language. You have assisted several of 
my friends who have appealed to you for literary 
aid. Kindly help me in the present instance."’ 

Perhaps the best compilation of such 
poems is “ Lyra Heroica: A Book of Verse 
for Boys,” selected and arranged by Will- 
iam Ernest Henley. Scribner’s. $1.25. It 
is an ideal book of its kind. 


A. G. Gerster, 34 East Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘'I take the liberty of amend- 
ing your answer to ‘Knox’ of Brooklyn in 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW of July 7, regarding 
the proper pronunciation of the name Tschudi. 
Ths Tschudis are a Swiss family of one of the 
German Cantons, the name well-known in poll- 
tics, Mterature, ana science. The proper pronun- 
ciation is not that of the Norwegians, as given 
by you, but strictly G2*rman. Phonetically 
transliterated into English it is ‘ Choody,’ or 
*‘ Chewdy,’ or ‘ Tshoody.’ "’ 


“L.,”" Boston, Mass.: ‘*Is Augustus Maver- 
ick, who wrote a life of Henry J. Raymond, still 
living? ’’ 

He died June 1, 1888. 


S. F. Fisher, Boston, Mass.: What are some 
of Mrs. Meade’s recent books for children? ’’ 


“Rob and Kit,” Little, $1; ‘‘ The Rebel- 
lion of- Lil Carrington,’’ Neely, $1.25; ‘‘ The 
Odds and the Evens,” $1.50; ‘*Me and My 
Dolls,’’ Lothrop, 50 cents; ‘‘ A Little Moth- 
er to the Others,’’ Warne, $1; “ Light o’ 
the Morning,’’ Dutton, $1.50; ‘‘ The Girls of 
St. Wodes,’’ Dutton, $1.50; ‘“ Belle,’’ $1; 
‘Bad Little Hannah,” $1; ‘A Handful of 
Silver,” $1.50; ‘“ Baby John, Zoe, and for 
the Fourth Time of Asking,"’ Little, $1. 


James Meliken, New York: ‘“ Please give some 
biographical information about Charles Peterson, 
the founder of Peterson's Magazine, and Pauld- 
ing, the author and sometime Secretary of State 
or Navy.” 

Charles Jacob Peterson, publisher, was 
born in Philadelphia on July 20, 1819, and 
died there March 4, 1887. He was a de- 
seendant of Erick Pieterson, who came to 
Delaware with a colony from Sweden in 
1638, and was the first of the name in this 
country. He was the editor, with Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, of “ Peterson's Ladies’ 
National Magazine” and the author of 
many contributions to journals and period- 
icals. Among other works he wrote “ The 
Military Heroes of the Revolution, with a 
Narrative of the War of Independence "’; 
“The Military Heroes of the War of 1812 
and of the War with Mexico,”’ “‘Grace Dud- 
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repaired. 
Pope. Miscellaneous Poems and Transla-. 


Saratoga,” “The Naval 
Heroes of the United States,” “‘ Kate Ayles- 
ford, a Story of the Refugees,” and “ The 
Old Stone M 4 

James Kirke Paulding, author, was born 
in Nine Partners, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
Aug. 22, 1779, and died at Hyde Park in 
the same county April 6, 1860. He was the 
youngest son of William Paulding, a mem- 
ber of the New York Committee of Safety 
and ‘Commissary General of the State 
troops. At nineteen he went to New York 
and lived with his brother William, who 
secured a place for him in a public office. 
Through his brother-in-law, William Irv- 
ing, he became acquainted with Washing- 
ton Irving, with whom he was associated 
in the publication of “Salmagundi.” In 
1812 he wrote “The Diverting History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan.” He 
was Secretary of the Navy under Van 
Buren’s Administration. He was a prolific 
writer, some of his principal works being 
“The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle,” “ John 
Bull in America; or, the New Munchaus- 
en”; “The Merry Tales of the Three Wise 
Men of Gotham,” “ Tales of the Good Wo- 
man, by a Doubtful Gentleman,” and “ The 
Dutchman's Fireside.” 


H. B. L., St. Louts, Mo.: “Can you tell me 
where to find Howells’s famous indiscretion re 
Thackeray and Dickens and the art of fiction? 
I should also like correct text, and source, if 
possible, of saying about; ‘ Raise more corn 
to feed more hogs to buy more land to raise 
more corn, * &c."' 

Mr. Howells makes this famous state- 
ment in an article on Henry James, con- 
awe in The Century Magazine about 
1882. 


Thomas Scott, New York: 
cipal of a school for young ladies say: 
park looks beautifully this morning.’ 
would you have said?”’ 


Assuming that the park, on that partic- 
ular morning had pleased us, we might 
have said, ‘* It looks beautiful,” but never 
that “it looks beautifully ’—never, inten- 
tionally, that is, 


‘TI heard the Prin- 
‘ The 
What 


Joseph Wellington, New York City: ‘* What 
books would you recommend to a young man who 
takes a classical course in a college? The greater 
the list will be of standard’prose writers, phil- 
osophers, and historians, the more I shall be 
ubilged to you."’ 


Our correspondent's question is a rather 
large one, and we are somewhat in the 
dark as to just what he would like, but 
among classical authors whom he may be 
advised to read in translations are Tacitus, 
Livy. and Thucydides for historians and 
masters of prose, and among philosophers 
probably the best among Roman writers is 
Marcus Aurelius, whose ‘ Meditations” 
stands supreme. Of works among modern 
authors we may recommend Gibbon, Lan- 
clani, (who deals with the archaeology of 
Rome, his works being published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) Gregorovius, the 
German author, of whom a translation has 
been printed by the Macmillans, and Dr. 
John Lord's “ Old Roman World.”’ 


““M. F. L.,’' Herkimer, N. Y.: ‘' Can you give 
me a short personal sketch of Henry Van Dyke, 
with a list of his books? "’ 

Henry Jackson Van Dyke, the son of H. 
J. Van Dyke, (18z2-1891,) a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Brooklyn, was born in Ger- 
mantown, Penn., Nov. 10, 2, and was 
graduated at Brooklyn hnie Insti- 
tute in 1869, at Princeton in 1873, at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1877, and at 
Berlin University in 1879. His first pastor- 
ate was the United Congregational Church, 
Newport, R. L, in 1878, and from 1882 to 
1899 he was pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. He is now 
attached to Princeton College. His publi- 
cations are as follows: “The Poetry of 
Tennyson,’ new and revised edition, Scrib- 
ners, $2; ‘The Lost Word; A Christmas 
Legend of Long Ago,"’ Scribners, $1.50; 
“The First Christmas Tree,’’ Scribners, 
$1.50; ‘‘ Sermons to Young Men,” Scribners, 
$1.25; ‘‘The Builders, and Other Poems,” 
Scribners, $1.50; “ Little Rivers,’’ Scrib- 
ners, $2; ‘‘ The Reality of Religion,’’ Scrib- 
ners, $1; ‘‘The Story of the Psalms,” 
Scribners, $1.50; “ Fisherman's Luck and 
Some Other Uncertain Things,"’ Scribners, 
$2; ‘‘The Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” 
new and revised edition, Macmillan, $1.25: 
“The Gospel for a World of Sin,’’ com- 
panion to the above, Macmillan, $1.25; 
“Ships and Havens,’’ Crowell, 35 cents; 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man,"’ Har- 
per & Brothers, 50 cents; ‘‘ The Toiling of 
Felix, and Other Poems,” Scribners, $1. 

“A Newsdealer,"’ Roxbury, 
lishers ever put the copyright notice in books 
without being authorized by the Librarian of 
Congress, and what is the penalty? If the sta- 
tioner should issue a special form of composition 
blank book which was not subject to copyright 
(not being strictly speaking a book) and should 
print the copyright on the title page, would he 
be liable to any penalty? And by whom might 
the prosecution™be brought? "’ 

The United States will prosecute any 
one doing this, and the fine is $f for every 


copy issued. 


Mass.; ‘‘ Do pub- 


M. Burr, 127 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York City: ‘‘ Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation regarding Post Wheeler, his tus as 
a verse maker, and his published wor 

Post Wheeler is a New York newspaper 
writer, and his verses and epigrams have 
chiefly appeared in a daily paper in this 
city. We cannot find that his writings 
have been collected in book form. The 
Journalist, 16 Liberty Street, New York 
City, may possibly give our correspondent 
a fuller sketch of Mr. Wheeler. 


Jean Ship, 1,506 Park Avenue, New York City 
‘“‘Where can Wilson Barrett be reached by 
ter?’”’ 

In care of G. H. 
Lendon, England. 

Helen Hughes, 6 Rue de 
“Will you kindly tell 
of THE SATURDAY RE‘ 
thor of ‘Goody Two 8 %p 
American girl in Paris 

“The History of Little Goody Two 
Shoes,”” which appeared anonymously in 
1766, is attributed to Oliver Goldsmith. 


Smith, Lyric Theatre, 


Longchamp. 


through the co 
¥ who was the 
and oblige a little 


‘* A Reader,”” New York City 
song or poem entitled ‘ Davy and the Goblin 

There is a popular juvenile tale called 
“Davy and the Goblins; or, What Fol- 
lowed Reading Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derland,” by Charles Edward Caryl. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


‘““Who wrote a 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Arthur W. 


3 Dyer Street, Dorchester, 
“| have a set of the ‘ Library of the 
Jest Literature,’ which I will sell or 
exchange. This is an edition de grand luxe, 
and is limited to 500 copies. The forty-five 
volumes cost $335.50, and are in their original 
binding."’ 


F. Delahunte, 
Ohio: ‘“‘I have 


Brayley, 
Mass. : 
World's 


75 Princeton Street, 
‘The Philistine,’ 


Cleveland, 
complete 
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bound as issued, in all ten volumes, 
will sell should any of the readers of 
SATURDAY REVIEW desire the set.” 


F. J. 
like to 
Dr. Gideon 
Magic and 
mud.’ ”’ 


Schaefer, Suffern, N. Y.: ‘‘I would 
secure a copy of the following book: 
Krechu’s work, ‘ The Transcendental 
Magical Healing Art in the Tal- 


ooo 


Hill Top Cottage, Fisher's 
Island, N. Y. am anxious to obtain a copy 
ct a book called ‘The Regicides,’ written by 
Delia Salter Bacon, sister of the Rev. Dr. Leon- 
ard-Bacon of New York. It was published about 
about fifty years ago in New Haven, I think. 
A search of several second-hand bookstores has 
proved fruitless.’ 


R. H. Chipman, 


Recent Hellenic Discoveries. 

The annual meeting of the Hellenic Soci- 
ety was held in London a fortnight ago, in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Richard Jebb, M. P., and among those pres- 
ent were Prof. Waldsteig, Humphrey Ward, 
Prof. Sayce, and Sir F. Pollock 

The President said the year had been 
marked by several events of interest in re- 
lation te Hellenic studies. At Phylakopi 
the British School had been completing its 
excavations, and the results would shortly 
be published in a special supplement to The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies The British 
Museum had published the volume describ- 
ing the excavations at various sites in 
Cyprus, of which the most important was 
Evkomi. The Germans had been d & 
at Miletus. They had followed up a street 
which led to the city wall from a point 
where the remains of the old road to Didy- 
ma could still be seen. They had traced 
the course of the city wall, which belonged 
mostly to the Hellenistic age. 

They had also cleared a group of build- 
ings isting of a theatre with a large 
court attached to it. About 190 inscriptions 
had been found. these, which be- 
longed to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury bB. C., related to a legal dispute be- 
tween Miletus and Myus. The Austrians 
had, meanwhile, been conducting exe 
tions at Mphesus. The principal result had 
been to establish the history of the theatre. 
A detatled account of this building would 
appear in a special publication. The ear- 
iiest remains ef the theatre appeared to be 
referable to the time of the foundation by 
Lysimachus Astrian excavators had also 
found some additional fragments of a great 
inscription, that known as the Salutari: 
inscription, the greater part of which was 
in the British Museum; and they had gen- 
erously presented these new fragments to 
the Trustees of the museum. Near the 
harbor of Ephesus the Austrians had dis 
covered fine buildings of the earlier 
Hellenistic period. Since nothing that con- 
cerned early Rome could be alien to the in- 
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to mention, among 
the inscribed 
earthed in the Roman 
disputably the oldest in the 
dary inscriptions. The sense was still un- 
certain, but the words “rex” and ‘‘kalator” 
might be regarded as proving that it re- 
ferred to some saered matter. In the most 
recent literature of Hellenic studies men- 
tion was due to Prof. Furtwiingler’s great 
work on ancient gems. It gave a practi- 
cally complete collection of extant exam- 
ples, with upward of sixty photographic 
plates. 

The most interesting and important re- 
sult of the year in the field of early Hel- 
lenic archaeology was represented by the 
discoveries made by Mr. Arthur Evans in 
Crete, but of these an account would be 
given by Mr. Evans himself. Mr. Evans 
then said more than twenty years ago Mr. 
Stillman had discovered a wall at Knossus 
and wished to continue excavations, but re- 
ceived no encouragement in Crete. But he 
found some pots of the Mycenaen period, 
Schliemann also visited the island with 
Dr. Dérpfeld, but found similar obstacles. 
Six years ago he went himself and found 
evidence in prehistoric times of a script 
which though not strictly alphabetical 
showed a famillarity with some sort of 
writing. Last year a fund for exploration 
in Crete was started; but only a small 
amount was raised. Mr. Hogarth, who was 
with him, had done good work. 

Mr. Evans then described in detail the ex- 
cavations of a large palace-—including the 
propylaea. Digging down seven meters he 
came to traces of neolithic deposits, and it 
seemed there was a great superimposition 
of the works of a much later civilization. 
Ina sion of large magazines great 
jars resting on pavements were discovered. 
Underneath were two stone cists lined with 
lead at two depths. He was thus led to the 
conclusion that treasures would be dis- 
covered at a still greater depth. There 
were traces of a great catastrophe at an 
early age. 

The whole site—though at the time of 
the destruction the buildings were plun- 
dered—had from that time been left undis- 
turbed. The most interesting part was at 
the northeast, where frescoes were discov- 
ered as fresh as those of Pompeii, from 
which, however, they were separated by 
about fourteen centuries. Here there was 
what might have been a council chamber 
or throne room of perhaps unparalleled 
antiquity. On other walls were frescoes 
of flowers, water plants, running water, 
and fishes. A series of small chambers 
may have been the harem of the palace, 
which contained multitudes of figures—of 
ladies among them in costume which the 
Director of the French school described as 
almost Parisian. These were quite new in 
Hellenic art and seemed to confirm the 
Homeric statement of the great population 
of Crete, There was also a part of a My- 
cenaean shrine—with fresh coloring—like 
one discovered by Schliemann. Beyond 
these rooms were the northern propylaeca 
with the remains of a great bull, of which 
the head and a large part of the.body were 
brought out—suggesting the Minotaur. A 
large deffosit of tablets showed the early 
Mycenaean script. This script seemed to 
contain about 70 different characters, an- 
swering rather perhaps to a syllabary than 
to an alphabet. 

Other tablets of a different and more de- 
veloped writing were also found. These 
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were more pictorial and hieroglyphic, and . 


identical with seals which he had previously 
discovered. Thus there seemed to have been 
two systems of writing belonging possibly 
to two different races. Some clay seal im- 
pressions, some of them of beautiful My- 
eenaean gems, were among the most inter- 
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esting things he found. There were, in a 
word, evidences of a very high civilization. 
Other artistic remains disclosed a pietur- 
esque style not hitherto associated with 
that remote period. Funds were needed, 


mond’s announcément; he had had to bear 
the brunt himself, and would be thankful 
for help. 


A Brave Woman’s Travels.” 
Helen Caddick describes in ‘*‘A White 
Central Africa’? her journey 


the Zambesi, to the great Lake Tanganyi- 
ka, which divides German East Africa from 
the Congo Free State. She traveled alone, 
in spite of the warnings of her 
the natives kind and attentive. 
from Chinde the Zambesi to 
on the missionary boat Henry 
known to the few Europeans 
as the “ Pious Paddler.’ The pilot 
cloth of whifite calico, 
his wrists and 
hair, and an old black 


strangest 


friends, 
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ankles, a 
frock coat. 
that compara- 
journey the 
environment 


things she saw in 
short stage of her were 
native 
baobab tree the 
Livingstone at Shipango, This is 
a curious and wonderful kind of tree, which 
“looks as if it belonged to the days before 
the flood.’” The thick trunk (sometimes 
are seventy feet in circumfer- 
toward the top. At intervals 
project, covered with little 
There are no waving 
with foliage. The fruit 
velvety green shell, 
tartar. She 
hole in the 
use it as 
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his 


the huge over grave 
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covered 
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make a 
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water, 
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says that the 
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drinking cup until cream of 
dissolved. 

From the Zambesi on the fourth day, the 
turned in the Shiré River, 


with higher At 


is narrower, banks. 
the first 
that station. 

which 
woman 
tritish Central Africa from June 
to November, and never had a touch of 
the fever. But she did not drink whisky or 
herself. 
she was carried 


Consular officer, being European 


frightened the house cat, had 
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|}ina machila, a sort of hammock swung on 


had 
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pounds. 


She fourteen carriers, 


luggage, which 


a bamboo pole. 
including two fer 
weighed only sixty The rate of 
speed was about four miles an hour, At 
Blantyre, 3,000 feet above the sea, the cen- 
tre of a Scotch colony founded by Living- 
stone, found homelike cooking, and 
English flowers were growing there. From 
Blantyre she proceeded to Liwonde, again 
in a machila, stopping at Zomba, the capi- 
ta! of British Central Africa, a high, salu- 
brious, and attractive place, and the neigh- 
boring Scotch mission, and at Songani. At 
Liwonde she went on the steamer Living- 
stone to Fort Johnston, on Lake Nyasa, 
and from there on the Domira, which re- 
sembled Noah's Ark, but was ,seaworthy 
and comfortable, to Karonga. Here she had 
to hire a cook and lay in provisions and 
trinkets to barter with. Then she started 
again in the machila. Her men were alw: 
sober and well-behaved. From Lake Tan- 
ganyika she returned to Karonga, and 
thence, on her way back to the coast, she 
passed through German Kondeland. 

Her descriptions are spirited and the 
story of her voyaging is easy reading. But 
it adds very little to one’s knowledge of the 
country and its people. In all her journey 
encountered no worse dangers than 
ferocious crocodiles, which did not pur- 
sue her; lions which roared at a safe dis- 
tance, and the macuna bean, vulgarly 
known as “the cowitch.’’ The rats in her 
tent frequently ran over her face, but she 
was not afraid of rats. Her very worst 
enemy seems to have been a persistent and 
ingenious native flea. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Another Book About 


Canada.”* 


The author of ‘‘ Greater Canada” has at- 
tempted, as he says, to hit the truthful 
mean between the pessimism of the unsuc- 
cessful settler and the optimism of the mi- 
gration agent. His book is one of a con- 
siderable number recently published relat- 
ing, more or less directly, to the history, 
statistics, and romance of the settlement 
of the great Northwest, including Mrs. 
Dye’s ‘‘ McLoughlin and Old Oregon" and 
Prof. George Bryce's exhaustive and valu- 
able history of the Hudson Bay Company. 
There is much of the Sanresdatlined sub- 
ject in Mr. Osborn’'s book, including a copy 
of the original royal charter. ‘“ The Ro- 
mance of the Fur Trade" is the title of 
one of his most interesting chapters. 

But Mr. Osborn begins with the Klondike, 
which in this hour seems the inevitable 
beginning of any book relating to the de- 
velopment of the Northwest. The disceyv- 
ery of the Klondike placers, this author 
thinks, is by far the most important fact 
in the history of the Northwest. Of course, 
unless valuable quartz mines are discov- 
ered on the Yukon, he does not expect to 
see permanent “mining camps" in that 
cold and sterile region. The rich and ro- 
mantic placer discoveries, however, have 
given the Northwest a world-wide adver- 
tisement of inestimable value, and this, he 
remarks, “is an age of advertisement." 

Mr. Osborn’s account of the Yukon dis- 
coveries and what they have thus far led 
to comprises an inviting and reassuring first 
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*A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By Helen Caddick, New York, Cassell & 


Co. $1.25, 

*GREATER CANADA, The Past, Present, and 
Future of the Canadian Northwest. By E. 
5 Oe B. A. New York: A, Wessels & 
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It is a succinet but complete story 
the tragic side of the Klondike 
episode is not overlooked. From the North- 
west's golden possibilities Mr. Osborn turns 


and he was glad to hear Sir William Rich- | °° the fur tgade and tells again the tale of 


its beginning and development from the 
earliest Ffench tentative experiments and 
the establishment of Prince Rupert's pow- 
erful English monopoly to the era of Lord 
Selkirk. Two more chapters relate to the 
history of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
then Mr. Osborn has reached ‘‘ The North- 
west of To-day.” 
Political and 
thinks, have proved more serious obstacles 


economical mistakes, he 


| to industrial progress than the natural dis- 


advantages of climate and remoteness. For 


every Governmental blunder in the develop- 
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handing over of nearly half the acreage of 
‘fertile belt’ to the Canadian Pacific 
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Assyrian Book Plate Collectors, 
Members of any ex-libris society will re- 
when they learn that there is a prece- 
The Assyrians knew all 
about book plates. The Ex-Libris Society 
of London had a grand feast the other day, 
and President Sir James Balfour Paul told 
the company that King Ashur-bani-pal 
paid marked attention to book plates. 
James then read what was the equivalent 
of the modern style of a book plate, which 
was attached to the library tablets of the 
Royal Library at Nineveh. The terra cotta 
book plate read as follows: 

The palace of Ashur-bani-pal, King of 
Hosts, King of Assyria, who putteth his 
trust in the gods Ashur and Bélit, on whom 
Nabu and Tashmetu have bestowed ears 
which hear and eyes which see. I have in- 
scribed upon tablets the noble products of 
the work of the scribe, which none of the 
Kings who have gone before me had learnt, 
together with the wisdom of Nabu in so far 
as it existeth, [in writing.] I have ar- 
ranged them in my palace, that I, even I, 
the ruler who knoweth the light of Ashur 
the King of the Gods, may read _ them. 
Whosoever shall carry off this tablet, or 
shall inscribe his name upon it side by 
side with mine own, may Ashur and Bélit 
overthrow him in wrath and anger, and 
may they overthrow his name and poster- 
ity in the land. 

It is not held in good taste to print on a 
book plate warnings to those wicked ones 
who borrow volumes and forget to return 
them, Nevertheless King’ Ashur-bani-pal’s 
concluding anathema might be introduced 
word for word with startling effect. 


joice 


Sir 


Harper & Brothers will publish in Sep- 
tember a new novel by M. Hamilton, en- 
titled “‘ The Dishonor of Frank Scott.’”’ The 
tale has to do with an English lord who 
was engaged to marry the daughter of an 
English army officer upon whose staff he 
is. While on his way to India he meets a 
young woman who is going out to wed an 
Indian potentate, and in order to save her 
from such a fate he marries her himself. 
Subsequent complications age said to de- 
velop a decidedly exciting plot. 
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“ dramatic ints Ly £ 
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specula- | 


rebellion | 


| know, my friend, 


| An Imaginary Conversation 


(Founded on fact.) 


SOCRATES MODERNUS—So you have 
taken to the reading of books? Well, I 
think you are wise. ‘ Reading,” said a 
student of my ancestor, one named Bacon, 
“maketh a full man,” and your country- 
men well to fill 
after this fashion. 

DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER JUVEN- 
TUS—Bacon was right, Socrates. But 
my reading has been more for purposes of 
} amusement rather than the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

SOCRATES M.—Ah! I thought the youth 
| of this city took their amusements in 


would do themselves 


| other forms 
D. K. J.—They do; but one’s fancy, this 


sunny itself, so to 





weather, turns on 
| speak, and the indolence of the body may 
| be compensated for by the activity of the 
imagination 

S. M.—Ha! Ha! My 
bocker, you are learning, indeed! 
that I, 


my life, been reading 


Knicker- 
Well, 
have, for 


good 


too, 
the 


books— 


first time in 
those modern productions of lit- 
called 


though not without some reluctance, that 


erature novels—and I confess it, 
two of them have pleased me mightily. I 
took them with me to the groves of the 
Adirondacks 

D. K. J 
place me under a deep obligation if you 
them. I that what 
pleases you must have init of the vital 


Indeed, Socrates. You would 


would name know 
essence of wit and wisdom. 
S. M.—Well! Well! But these books 
have sound qualities in them The one 
entitled “SENATOR NORTH,” by Ger- 


| trude Atherton, (a woman, I understand, 


who holds a high place among the writers 


of your country,) shows a rare insight 





into life and draws a capital picture of 
the political activities of the Senate at 
Washington. The other, by Henry Har- 
land, is called “THE CARDINAL'S 
SNUFFBOX.” It is a gracious piece of 
literary craftsmanship, and, in my opin- 
ion, is destined to take its place in the 
front rank of modern literary work. 1 
commend these books to your eareful 
reading, good Diedrich: 

D. K. J —Thanks, Socrates. 


beholden to you. 


Iam much 


You can buy 
They are pub- 


S. M.—You are welcome. 
them at any bookseller’s. 
lished by 
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ooo 
A NEW LOCAL COLOR. 

In the natural course of events a good 
many years will elapse before American 
literature will be visibly affected by in- 
fluences emanating from our new posses- 
sions. Travel, residence, and intimate 
familiarity with land and people in the 
Philippines, in Porto. Rico, and we may 
add, in Cuba, for she is under our tute- 
lage, and our interests are increasing in 
that jsland, can alone give the impulse 
and the knowledge that will in any ap- 
preciable degree color our literature with 
brighter threads from life in our tropical 
territory beyond the sea. 

Thackeray, Charles Reade, and a multi- 
tude of other English novelists have 
drawn from 
countries that are or have 
English sway, while in our own time the 
name of Kipling brings before us visions 
of about every country under the sun 
except England, where his stories and 
poems take us but rarely. Our war was 
not in itself long enough or eventful 
enough to furnish forth the matter of 


material 
been under 


inspiration and 


more than the ephemeral books about the 
fighting and the immediate events of the 
short struggle. They told us much about 
the people now under our charge, and of 
course we got local cclor in all its fresh- 
ness, even in its rawness. But that is a 
mere rough beginning. If we continue to 
have the responsibility “of administra- 
tion the Philippines it inevitable 
that adventurous Americans will go there 


in is 


in increasing numbers, and in time some 
of them will develop the literary impulse. 
We shall never know the inner life of the 
rather strange people with whom we 
have been brought into such close con- 
tact until men 


observation, 


competent for 
expression, 


accurate 
and delineation 
of the 


character have subjected 


lands to patient study. 


new 


THE PERPLEXING QUESTION. 

“What is style?” is one of the peren- 
nial literary questions, and there is dan- 
ger that unless some one soon discovers 
or invents a definite and satisfying an- 
ewer it will become a topic for rural de- 
bating clubs of equal prominence with 
“Which is the Greater Novelist, Dickens 
or Thackeray?” Whenever an answer 
has been offered thus far it has been re- 
ceived with derision. 
at King's 


In a recent lecture 
London, Prof. Dicey 
said that to a master of 


College, 
innocently be 
style one must be able to express one’s 
This 
seems to involve as good a definition of 
style as any that has yet been made, so 


self in clear and accurate language. 


far as it goes, though it surely does not 


go far enough, for “clear and accurate 


English" is after all but a dubious ex- 
pression. There are folks who would de- 
clare that the English of Meredith and 
Henry James, of Pater and Carlyle, 
neither clear nor accurate. 

3ut Prof. 
many 


have 


Dicey seems to mean what 
advisers writers 
that the 
if he is to have style; and that 
other profitable 
him to think about in his lit- 
The of Prof. 


other of young 


meant, style 
the man, 
there 


things for 


are and more 


erary novitiate. advice 


Dicey, however, 


to mad bull to 


the 


News 


rag a 


writer for 


don Daily who has been unoffi- 


cially identified as Mr. 


Andrew Lang. 

o tell young men that saying what 
they 
women thai if they are 


mean is style is like telling young 
good they will be 
exclaims this derisive critic. 
, Which 
this very 
of 
style which is less satisfying than poor 
Prof. Dicey's. “ Style,” 
the rendering of simple 
obvious 


beautiful,” 
But, 
are full of wisdom 


in the course of his remarks 


and ginger, 
writer is betrayed into a definition 


he declares, “is 
cu tivated and 


ideas." Now we submit, 
practical purposes, that is the very worst 
Gefinition of That a 
“ stylist,”’ should have 
only simple and obvious ideas to express 


is not at all comprehensible, while the 


style ever printed. 


bless the world! 


is } 


will come to | 


is as the proverbial red 
that 
editorial page of The Lon- 


| 
anonymous | 


for | 


‘term “cultivation” saphonagita asi 
preriemscn te ica Zest orgs eS 


—_—_—_— 
“an ADMIRABLE MEMORIAL TRIB- 
UTE.” 

In the columns of one of our esteemed 
contemporaries there recently appeared @ 
thoughtful and discriminating article on 
the public services and private worth of 
‘a member of Congress from the State of 
New Jersey. There is reason to believe 
that this gentleman could be induced to 

‘| stand for retlection, and it was eminent- 
ly appropriate, “ in this connettion,” that 
the good people of his district should be 
informed of the loss they would suffer 
‘should they neglect to do the inducing 

; and do it promptly. On this point THE 
SarurnpAy Review agrees with its es- 
teemed contemporary. Of course, with 
the political affiliations of the gentleman 
in question we have nothing to do. What 
interests us in his fortunes is that he is 
revealed by our contemporary as an ora- 
tor of original gifts and peculiar power, 
and we are persuaded that the House 
needs him. 

We are privileged to have in the article 
setting forth his merits a cRtation in ex- 
tenso of the address delivered by this 
gentleman on the occasion of the an- 
nouncement in the House of the death of 
the late Vice~President of the United 
States. We are informed that it “ was 
widely commented on as an admirable 
memorial tribute.’”” In some respects it 
was not only “admirable,” but, as far 
as our sadly extensive reading of obitua- 
ries in Congress informs us, unique. The 
orator spoke with authority of the de- 
ceased statesman. “I knew him well,” 
he said— 
with the 
and proceeded to tell of the remarkable 
career with which he was so intimately 
acquainted: 


Tifearly life he gave emphatic promise of 
future wealth and greatness. 


” 


a phrase betraying familiarity 


masterpiece of Shakespeare— 


Our deeds do follow us from afar; 
And what we have been makes us what we 
are, 

He possessed greater business capacity 
ond executive ability than any man I ever 
knew. He loved wealth and power and dis- 
pensed both liberally. As the great poet 
says: 

The time of life is short: 
To spend it basely were too long. 

His neighbors and friends best know how 
his shortened time of life was spent. Midas 
like, everything he touched turned to gold, 
and his genial, robust, and cheerful manli- 
ness loaded him down with preferment and 
power. 


From these eloquent and elegant re- 
flections on the personal achievements of 
Mr. Hobart in private and business life, 
which any reasonable man will 
unusual, the speaker 
pregnant sentence 


admit 
in a single 
expressed his idea of 
the peculiar service of his friend as Vice 
President: 


His administration was unique, and the 
|; unusual friendship existing between the 
dead Vice President and our distinguished 
President was of the tenderest kind and 
gave him personally and officially a dignity 
and importance heretofore lacking and 
raised the office of Vice President from one 
of perfunctory faculty to an exalted power. 

And he concluded, as is practically 
cbligatory on such occasions, with some 
suggestions on the general subject of 
mortality and the way we ought to feel 
about it: 

In this life there is a continual parting— 
by death, marriage, absence—and all are 
profoundly sad; but death is saddest, for it 
| is for life. How pathetic does our own 
| great poet sing of this sad truth: 


All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I[ ask, with throbs of pain, 
** Ah! when shall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by?” 
The ancient timepiece made reply: 

‘ Forever, never; 

Never, forever.” 
Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care 
And death and time shall disappear. 
Forever there, but never here. 
The horologe of eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly: 

“ Forever, never; 

Never, forever.” 


were 


Soon as age greets us we have more 
friends in eternity than here, and when we 
are required to depart death's journey Is 
made easier by this thought. God grant we 
may all view life as a very transient state 
and always regard the star of eternity as 
soon to surround us in its effulgent rays. 


We do not mention the name of this 
Representative from New Jersey. It is 
| not necessary. His constituents must 
“know him well.” It is not conceivable 
| that they will wish to recall him to the 
relative obscurity of his home. 


LITERARY MEN WHO LIKE MUSIC. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in his whimsical 
| fashion, has lately declared that -most 
poets and literary men hate music. He 
adds that while you need not look at 


pictures or statuary, or read poetry, you 





wh TUR 


‘cannot get away from music, “There | 
is no escape from it any more ‘than from 
the influenza.” A writer in The Glasgow 
Herald has taken up the opposite side of 
this question, saying that Mr. Lang prob- 
ably speaks chiefly for himself, having 
frankly admitted, that nature did not 
make him musical, 

“J. C, H.,” the writer in question, 
brings to notice a long line of literary 
men who have been far removed from 
hatred of music—Johnson and Scott and 
Lamb, who, while proclaiming his lack 
of musical ear, would visit Novello’s to 
hear him play on the organ and listen to 
his daughter sing, to which list “J. C. 
H.” adds an even longer list of authors 
who delighted in music—De Quincey, 
Browning, Goldsmith, Rogers, Ruskin, 
Moore, Campbell, and Shakespeare— 
who he thinks must be included by vir- 
tue of his man who “hath no music in 
his soul.” He next mentions Stevenson, 
to whose fondness for music he devotes 
a column, proving his statements by ex- 
tracts from the former's letters. All 
1eaders of the Stevenson letters will re- 
member the frequency with which music 
forms almost the contents of a letter. 

To this list might be added a long line 
of poets, essayists, and novelists, to 
whom music has evidently been a great 
delight, including Goethe, whose advice 
to hear each day a little good music, read 
some good writer, and hear a little sensi- 
ble talk, is so often quoted. To the list 
of poets who have loved music, as shown 
by recent books, must be added our own 
Celia Thaxter, Lanier—not only in his 
‘“*Musie and Poetry,” but in his more re- 
published ‘ Letters,’"—and the 
charming “ Prose Works of Edward Row- 
land Sill,” one of whose most delightful 
essays is the one on the management of 
the mind while hearing music. This list 
might be indefinitely extended, but it is 
necessary to add that Mr. Lang 
the above statement in 
moment of irritation, wherein, as 
hate “because it 
thrusts itself upon them when they don’t 
want it—the poet when his eye is in a 
fine frenzy rolling, and the prosaic liter- 


cent 


only 
probably wrote 
some 
he music 


says, men 


man when he is debating about the 
opening sentence of important arti- 
Mr. possibly did not 
any portion of his tirade to be 


ary 

an 

cle.” Lang quite 

intend 

taken too seriously. 

AN APOLOGY FOR BRITISH SENSE 
OF HUMOR, 

It is often remarked by Americans that 
the British, that is, of course, the English 
and Scotch as distinguished from the Irish, 
though many Lrishmen are undoubtedly de- 
the 
claimed 


other stocks and 
as British, have a defi- 
cient sense of humor. In criticisms of Eng- 
lish books and plays the “clumsy British 
humor" is one of the stock phrases, while 
one 


scended from two 


couid be 


of the best known of American car- 
befogged Briton (of 
course with a monocle,) puzzling over an 
American joke, and unable to see it even 
with the assistance of the monocle. In 
conversation, the Englishman, and 
is often twitted about 


toons represents a 


too, 
especially the Scot, 
this failing. 

Viewed broadly, the above allegation has 
little to support it; indeed, it redounds to 
the discredit of those who make it, and 

may be an instance of what Macaulay, in 
his downright manner, calls “ the slovenly 
manner in which most people think.”” In 
the first place, the flavor of a great deal of 
humor must be allowed to depend largely 
on what may be called local atmosphere. 
To appreciate a joke one must understand 
its setting. Who, for instance, could thor- 
oughly appreciate at its true value a sly 
hit at the colored folk who had not been 
often in contact with them and knew their 
ways; their seeing the distinction between 
* taking" = 
less must many jokes at the 
of 


and stealing ’'’? How point- 
expense, say, 
the English Bishops and Deans, which 
Du Maurier was so fond of making, have 
appeared to the ordinary American, un- 
acquainted with those dignitaries, and there- 
fore nothing of their undoubted 
and caggerated dignity. 


they might 


knowing 
self-importance ex 
These are 
be multiplied tndefinitely. 

Much humor, of 


it so 


only two instances; 


above local 


essentially 


course, is 


accidents; is humorous 


that every one with sense at all must ap- 


preciate it. That the Briton is seemingly 
slow to see a joke must be admitted. He 
is phlegmatic by nature, though this char- 
acteristic is not so pronounced as formerly, 
but that he fails to see the joke eventually 
may be denied. He does 
laughing directly he hears it, or say it is 
the greatest joke on earth. As likely as not 
he gives a quiet chuckle and cynically re- 
marks that, considering the perpetrator, 
the jest is fair. The American, partly 
from his Climate having made him more 


nervous, partly from having the blood of 


not burst out | 





| I handled the “ 


wablons. and more lively - ~aheind in. a 
veins, is more effusive, and therefore ap- 
parently more responsive. The American 
is readier, no doubt. Bacon says talking’ 
makes a ready man, and the American 
talks more than the somewhat inarticulate 
Briton. He keeps more of his goods in the 
shop window, but the Briton has a goodly 
supply in his store, as his literary history 
amply proves. 

And, after all, would not Americans suf- 
fer a great loss if this somewhat derided 
British humor were denied them? Shake- 
speare was a humorist; Addison and Swift, 
who, though born in Ireland, was of Eng- 
lish parentage; Fielding and Smollett were 
inclined that way, and so were many of 
lesser note. Nearer our own time, what 
shall we say of thgt great joker, Sydney 
Smith, or of Thackeray and Dickens? 

Dickens has been as much laughed over 
in the United States as in England. If both 
countries enjoy him, how can one be lack- 
ing in a sense of humor and not the other? 
His humor, too, is essentially English, 
though of the broad kind that is becoming 
obsolete, and was derived from the lower 
strata of society. It has not the refinéd 
flavor of Thackeray's, who drew what in 
these days of triumphant democracy one 
hesitatingly calls one's betters. Every year 
many of the best New York theatres—that 
is, those that are frequented most by the 
best educated people—are occupied by Eng- 
lish plays. What, indeed, would polite New 
York do without Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero? 

Every one knows that a play to be popu- 
lar must show considerable knowledge of 
human nature, and human nature with the 
humor left out is from a dramatie or any 
other standpoint sorry stuff. 
dramatists must be 


Successful 
humorous. If not, at 
what shall the crowds who go to plays 
laugh? In the comic operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan there's *‘ English stolidity for you.” 
No sane man will deny that Gilbert's libret- 
tos are the quintessence of whimsical drol- 
lery, the cream of refined fun. What Amer- 
ican production of the species has 
come near them? Are we to compare “ Pin- 
afore "' with ‘‘ The Belle of New York” or 
“The Mikado” with ‘‘ The Casino Girl "’? 
sooks and plays are the expression of na- 
tional life. 
Dickens, 
modern 


same 


The novels of Thackeray and 
the comedies of Sheridan 
the 


written 


and his 
of Gilbert 
a 


successors, operas 
for people 
with the sense of humor strongly developed. 
Otherwise they would have fallen flat. The 
novels would the plays 


And it seems clear- 


and Sullivan, were 


have been uncut, 
acted to empty houses. 
ty demonstrated that a country which pro- 
duces such works and enjoys them can 
smile at the charge that it has a poor sense 
Indeed, it might pity the maker 
charge for his superficial contempt 
and challenge him to produce greater hu- 


morists of his own. 


of humor, 
of the 


The common reproach, as we have said, 
doubtless springs from differences in envi- 
ronment. This was beautifully 
in the little known reply 


illustrated 
that Christopher 
North made to Sydney Smith's historic re- 
mark that surgical operation would be 
necessary to get a joke Into a Scotchman's 
head. ‘“ Yes,"’ said the Scotchman, 
enough, if they are English jokes." 


a 


‘true 





THE BEST SIDE OF LE GALLIENNE, 

Mr. Alden has recently said in a note on 
Mr. Gallienne’s charming “ Travels in 
England,” that the book shows Le Gallienne 
at his best, just the recent book 
Kipling shows him at his worst. 
ume of travel with its dainty il- 
which admirably interpret 
the charm of the delightful text, would 
make ideal volume for one’s Summer 
companion in a trip through England. The 
book has a strong literary flavor, due alike 
to the subjects of the chapters, its suggest- 
and its beautiful It 
should go far to atone for the strangely 
mannered and somewhat disagreeable work 
recently associated with this writer’s name. 
There are of the 
fancy and bookish instincts 
the “ Volumes in Folio,” “ 
the 
Narcissus,” 
beautiful 
voted to “* Aucassin 
of the 
which, as a whole, 
better have 
Brazen Hussy "'? 

Open almost anywhere 


Le 
as on 
The vol- 
notes, 
lustrations, 


so 


an 


iveness, quotations, 


traces same _ delicate 
that gave us 
The Prose Fan- 
Sook Bills of 


add, 


cies,"’ always delightful “ 


and, may we not 


such 


certain 
the one de- 
Nicolete,”” in the 
book of 
Alden said it might 
The Search of the 


chapters, as 
and 
Golden 
Mr. 


been called * 


* Quest Girl,” a 


this little 
and you will find the 
the little 
you, 


true book lover speaks in every 


volume 
of travels, however, 


most quotable bits, things, which 


alone. The 
of the 


description of Izaak Walton's boeks in the 


seem intended for and you 


line 


Salisbury Cathedral Library, 
been a canon of that cathedral: 


Thanks to the Librarian's gracious 
severance, I suppose I held in my hand 
most of the volumes containing the fine old 
signature, “Izaak Walton.” * * * Thus 

Flores Montaigne,” * * * 
the quaint pieties of his especial favorite, 
the saintly Dr. Sibbes—or, “ Sibs,"’ as Wal- 
ton usually spelled it. With peculiar emo- 
tion I looked upon Dr. Sibs’s “ Bowefs 
Opened; or, a Discovery of the Union and 
Communion Betwixt Christ and the Church, 
and Consequently Betwixt Him and Every 
Believing Soul.” It was on the fly-leaf of the 
volume that Walton first wrote his famous 


a son having 


per- 



























































































































epigram on Sibs, and here I read it again 
in his own hand: 


“ Of a blest man let this just praise be 
davon was in him before he was in 
heaven.”’ 

Or follow Le Gallienne through his memo- 
ries of George Herbert, who lived close by 
at Bemerton, with its well-known but al- 
ways interesting story of the poor man 


whose horse had fallen under his load and 


Herbert's playing the part of the Good 


Samaritan, helping to unload and raise the 
horse and load up again, so that presently 
he came to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
who “began to wonder that Mr. George 
Herbert, 
clean, came into that company so soiled 
"; or follow Herbert to 
Wilton, one of the homes of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. One of the interesting chapters in the 
book, *‘ An Interiude,”’ 


who used to be so trim and 


and discomposed 


treats in the most 
fascinating manner of books as traveling 
companions: 


I once had a dream of editing a little 
library of books for the scholar-gypsy, such 
books in such wminiature yet comfortable 
format as he would care for and be able to 
carry with him in a wayfaring knapsack. 
Nothing has ever been so exquisite as the 
format of that little unborn library. If you 


can imagine exactly the kind of book that | 


would go with a meal of bread and honey 
by the roadside you will have some idea 
ot the deliciousness of my edition, say, of 
Spenser's minor poems. * * * True knap- 
sack literature either fulfills Walter Pater’s 
ideal of literature in approaching as near 
as possible to music, or it is like the smok- 
ing of a pipe. For to take it away with us 
a book must either be a song or a compan- 
ion. Shelley is not much—or perhaps too 
much—of a companion; but who shall match 
him at a song? while for a thoroughly sea- 
soned briar, who is there still that can com- 
pare with Charles Lamb? * * * It is most, 
perhaps, for their sense of unexacting com- 
panionship that books are well taken on a 
journey. * * * 
talk they talk, just as long or short a time 
as we.please. 

The visit to Lechdale and 
“would they have seemed so beautiful, I 
wondered, had not Shelley filled one with 
starlight and William Morris made an or- 
chard of the other?” with its beautiful 
picture of Kelmscott House, is so delight- 


ful that we, too, stand with Le Gallienne 


Kelmscott, 


at Morris's grave or drink with him from | 


“the well at the world’s end.” 

Indeed, whether we visit Stonehenge with 
bim or Winterslow Hutt, or wander about 
Amesbury in search of traces of Guinivere, 
or Selborne, we find Le Gallienne always 
the best of companions. Perhaps the Win- 
terslow chapter is one of the most satis- 
factory of ali, for it is one of the pilgrim- 
ages we are most anxious to make and do 
make in spirit. ‘To see a place where 
something was really written, a place where 
the fire once came down is a good deal—or 
nothing at all, as one happens to be con- 
stituted.” Only we must disagree with Mr. 
Le Galiienne when he says no one reads 
Hazlitt now, and that only two others ex- 
cept himself are known to have made the 
pilgrimage to Winterslow. However, we 
ean afford to overlook these statements 
for the sake of Le Gallienne’s great appre- 
ciation of Hazlitt's love for literature, 
which alone would make the latter’s essays 
valued and read for all time, quite agree- 
ing with the verdict that one must share 
Hazlitt’s “love passion for literature as the 
vital, and therefore the most important, 
element in the best criticism.” 

For these and many other perfect touches 
of literary feeling and delicate appreciation 
it is to be hoped that Le Gallienne’s “ Trav- 
els in England,”” some time since reviewed 
in the columns of THe SATURDAY REVIEW, 
—travels entirely deserving the name of lit- 
erary rambles, will not escape the notice of 
those to whom his bookish spirit must 


make a strong appeal. 





THE BIG-WORD MANIA AMONG SCI- 
ENTISTS. 

Herbert Spencer, in his “ First Princl- 
pies,” the first volume of his masterly 
Synthetic Philosophy, says that “ Evolu- 
tion is an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissivation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, co- 
herent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation.” I can remember many years 
ago hearing an acquaintance reel off a re- 
markable paraphrase of that good old saw, 
“People who live in glass houses should 
pot throw stones.” This is the way he put 
it: ‘Individuals inhabitating domiciies of 
crystalline structure should refrain from 
the projection of missiles of granite for- 
mation.” 

Why will scientific men persist In using 
guch big words? Of course there are 
places where nothing but polysyllables will 
do, but they are few. In scientific lit- 
erature geverally the now omnipotent 
Greek ani Latin derivations could just as 
well give place to the simple Anglo-Saxon. 
The true scientist, and surely the true 
scholar, wil! use the shortest words he pos- 
siply ean, for ir all his writings he strives 
to instruct, to make his meaning plain; not 
to confound the intellect and wear out tho 
dictionaries of his readers. The simpler 
his style the more popular will be his writ- 
ings and the more good he does. It is 
this that has made the scientific writings 
ot Huxley, Tyndall, Arabeila Buckley, 
Thoreau, Burroughs, and some others so 
popular. 

And again, in the tendency of scientists 
to use long words may be found the root of 
some of the antipathy so many people have 
for everything scientific. They refrain from 
reading scientific books for fear of the 








When we wish them to | 
























themselves and others of the many bene- 
fits to be derived from scientific studies. 
So prevalent is this idea that to many the 
very mention of scientific subjects repeis 
them and they turn from them on the first 
| Opportunity with a sigh of. relief, glad to 
| escape contact with such ijiaborious books. 
1 But the true language of science is not 
| polysyllabic. Your simple man of science 
does not say on a stormy day that “a con- 
densation of aqueous substance has taken 
place in the circumambient atmosphere, 
and precipitated itself upon the surface of 
our planet.” He says instead, * It is rain- 
ing.”” He boiling water is water 
heated to a temperature of 
centigrade, not that it is “ hydrogen mon- 
oxide clevated to the temperature of 
ebullition.” 


Says 


But there are so many sctentists ef the 
highest rank wno take delight in these big 
words. ‘lake Herbert Spencer's remark- 
able definition of evolution, quoted in the 
first paragraph of this article, for instance. 
Mr. Spencer's language is perhaps very 
scholarly and all that, but, for any one 
te understand what he means, it is nec- 
essary to read the first 400 pages of his 
book. The late George John Romanes was 
another scientist who fairly reveled in 
big words, He played with them, juggled 
them into sentences, and the average read- 
er cannot help lose himself in the bewild- 
cring maze. Two examples from his ‘* Ex- 
amination of Weismannism,"’ his best 
known work, will illustrate the point. 
| They are selected at random. Romanes 
in speaking of plant life says: “ All the 
multicellular organisms propagate them- 
selves not exclusively by fission or gemma- 
tion but by sexual fertilization.” 
translated into common English means 
that the higher plants multiply pot only 
by division and buds, but by seed. A 
little further on Mr. Romanes speuks of 
the “ undifferentiated idio-plasm of the 
first ontogenetic stage.” Such words are 
simply staggering. 

The other day I met with the word “ idio- 
dactylae.” The Standard Dictionary defines 
it thus: ‘“‘ A phalanx of coliomorpic oscine 
birds.’ Of course, the meaning of the word 
was at once made clear. In some readings 
on entomological subjects I meet with the 
word “ planipennia,” which the Standard 
Says is a name given to “ a suborder of neu- 
ropterous insects with multinervate wings 
and multiarticulate antennae.” 

The definitions of scientific words in the 
Standard Dictionary, as may be inferred 
by the examples cited, are not character- 
ized by extreme simplicity of language. 
The reader is informed that the “ acantho- 
cephala”’ is the name given to an order 
of **nematelminth worms without a mouth 
or Intestinal canal, but with a retractile 
proboscis covered with hooks, comprising 
echinorhynchidae."" Thé " arcturidae" are 
a family of isopods with inferior oper- 
culiform uropods and with the anterior (4) 
palrs of legs ciliated and the posterior (3) 
ambulatory.’ Taking up the study of sheil- 
fish, one finds that the rhopalodinidae are 
a ‘family of diplostomidean holothurians, 
having a flask-shaped body.’’ Thanks for 
the last three words. Most people know 
at least what a flask is like. 

Prof. Hyatt in an article on the nautilus 
in The American Naturalist tells us that 
“the leading characteristic of parellelism 
in all genetic series of nautiloids is a tend- 
ency toward closer coiling and greater in- 
volution in the more specialized forms of 
each separate series and a correlative in- 
crease in the profundity of the impressed 
zone.” Pause, gentle reader, and carefully 
examine this sentence. It is truly fright- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

Prof. Cope, in his ‘‘ Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution," is nearly as bad. He 
kindly advises his reader that “in the 
first case, that of the human elbow, the 
cubitus was luxated posteriorly, so that 
the humeral condyles articulate with the 
ulna, anterior to the coronoid process." 
The translator of Ribot’s “ Psychology of 
Attention” tries to say that when we are 
very happy we forget our surroundings. 
He puts it in this way: “Intense enjoy- 
ment produces a momentary unity of con- 
sciousness,” 

Campbell, in his ‘Ferns and Mosses,”’ 
states that “‘the young sporophyte of the 
pteridophyte, like that of the bryophyte, 
lives, for a time, parasitically on the 
gametophyte."’ Being translated into Eng- 
lish this means that the young ferns, like 
the mosses, live for a time as parasites on 
the several organisms that produce them. 
O tempora! O mores! O verba! 

A man of science, a physician, criticises 
a modern novel and tries to convey the 
idea that it is immoral. He calls it: “A 
paean pubescent; the study of a peccant 
pair; an immund study of stercoraceous 
souls,” 

The scientific reporter on our daily paper 
writes up an account of a runaway acci- 
dent in which the driver was thrown out 
and broke a leg. He puts it this way: ‘‘ The 
unfortunate individual was projected trans- 
versely from the vehicle, fracturing the 
tibia and fibula and luxating the tibio-tar- 
sel articulation.”’ It was probably the same 
reporter who described a farmer's weed- 
kiling machine as an “ aberuncator."’ All 
this is about on a par with the barber 
whose advertisement reads: 

Come and repose recumbent, artistically 
in our piscatorial boudoir, and a physiog- 
seaeal hair dresser will dexterously ma- 
nipulate your cranium, abridge your capil- 
laries, and shampoo you with ambi-dex- 
trous facility on philological principles sat- 
isfactorily. , 

Nowhere do we find bigger words used 
than in medical science, and nowhere is 
there better reason for them, but there are 
times when it does seem as if fewer syl- 
lables might fill the bill. For. instance, a 
physician invents a new surgical instru- 
ment, but what earthly reason is there for 
describing it as a “new apparatus for the 
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writer wishes to say that cancer is an un- 
natural growth. He takes a long breath 
and does so as follows: ‘‘ Carcinoma arises 
from any subepithelial proliferation by 
which epithelial cells are isolated and made 
to grow abnormally.” Dr. Edmund An- 
drews of Chicago Medical College relates 
a number of such instances, among them 
the following definition by an insanity 
expert; ‘The prodromic delirium is a 
quasi-pananoiae psychosis in a degener- 
ate subject." Another person tries to 
say that certain microbes produce the 
poison of erysipelas. He writes: ‘‘ The 
Strepciocoscus erysipilatosus proliferating 
in the interspaces of the connective 
tissue is the etiologic factor in the se- 
cretion of the erysipelatous toxins.” <A 
post-mortem examination shows a _ dis- 
eased condition of the liver. The learned 
operator reports as follows: ‘‘ A colossal 


carcinomatous degeneration of the hepatic | 


mechanism."’ A bullet in the leg does not, 
to one of these polysyllabic physicians, 
make a hole in his patient. It is simply a 
“perforation.” He never sees any bileed- 
ing. It is only a 
“sanguineous effusion.”” If an artery is 
shattered and he finds it impossible to 
save the limb he does not cut it off. That 
would be too simple. He gets out his “ ar- 
mamentarium " and amputates it. 

Max Nordau in “ Degeneration” tells us 
that these are degenerate days. VPerhaps 
these long-worded scientists are degener- 
ates. But listen to this from Nordau him- 
self: “The leading characteristics of the 
hysterical is the disproportionate impres- 
sionability of their psychic centres.’ Yes, 
these are degenerate days. Time was when 
a word to the wise was sufficient. Nowa- 
days it must be a mighty long word or it 
will not do. Time was when the schoolboy 
could recite with satisfaction both to him- 
self and his teacher: 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Nowadays to meet the full requirements 
of polysyllable science he must paraphrase 
it thus: 

Infintesimal particles of saline humective 
fluidity, 

Minute corpuscles of non-adhering tnor- 
ganic matter, 


| Conjointly cause to exist the unmeasure- 


able expanse of aqueous sections, 
And the resplendent superficial area of dry 


solidity. 
ARTHUR T. VANCE. 


ARABIC POEM TO QUEEN VICTORIA 

The following poem, which was presented 
to the Queen by the Khédive when he visit- 
ed her Majesty at Windsor Castle, was 
written by Ismail Assem, a famous bar- 
rister and man of letters. He is the author 
of many plays and poems, and his work 
has a wide vogue in Egypt, where he oc- 
cupies a high position among literary men. 
The poem appears in The County Gentle- 
man, London: 


(1) To Thine own glorious Country and to the 
Court which do Thy queenly wings shade, 
have we come, when in the bright sky of 
Happiness shone our own Happy Star, 
bearer to Thine footstool of the choicest 
Thanks that Egypt offers 

(2) O Lady of the Kingdom, O Thou Offspring 
of Those Mighty Sons who soared along 
with their Realins to Spheres under which 
roll as humble maidens the Heavenly 
Planets bright. 

(3) Around Thy Sacred Head do the Angels 
wreathe their Love-garlands interwoven 
with the Love-jewels of human Souls. But 
art Thou a Goddess; too, that before Thee 
have Times flinched and knelt with an 
affrightened look? 

(4) To Thy Sway have humbled themselves the 
Countries of the Earth, and the mighty 
Oceans with their rolling foaming Plains, 
and the fearful deserts with thelr rolling 
sandy waves, thunderstruck stood before 
Thee. 

(5) To the firmament of Thy Kingdom never 
approach the harming Lightnings nor the 
thunderbolts. Under Thy Mighty feet They 
stand and scare the world, and Thou art 
in Thy Peace secure; for the gnat's tooth 
hever bleeds the silex rock. 

(6) All Men are but a body to whom Thou art 
the thereto carrying life heart; and this 
Thy Nation is the bosom in which such a 
heart is enshrined. 

(7) And all of them Thou rulest with Justice 
and with Righteousness, and to be ever 
prosperously carried on is the destiny of 
Thy slightest orders or desires. 

(8) Oh, good, good tidings brings to the world the 
anniversary of Thy accession to the Throne. 
England has been happy with it; nay, the 
whole Century itself has been irradiated 
by its rejoicing beams. 

(9) And so, here running are the News of Pros- 
perity to lay down the date thereof and 
cry: ‘‘ Ever Victory is the Installation of 
Victoria on the British Throne!’’ 

N. B.—Every letter of the Arabic alphabet has 
an arithmetical value. Now, if all the letters of 
the last Arabic ‘‘ Hemistiche"’ are added to- 
gether, they will total 1,900, which is the date 
of the sixty-third anniversary of the Queen 
Victoria. 

This power of forming dates with the letters 
is one of the most wonderful in Arabic poetry, 
and one of the most difficult to acquire. 





Crane’: Friendship with Howells and 


Garland. 

T9 The New York Times Saturday Revie: 

Stephen Crane’s letter, published tn THE 
SATURDAY Review of July 14, refers to his 
book “‘ Maggie’’ as having gained for him 
the friendship of W. D. Howells and Ham- 
lin Garland. How Messrs. Howells ard 
Garland came to know of “‘ Maggie"’ may 
be of some interest to your readers. 

Shortly after the publication of the book, 
which was badly printed on cheap paper, 
a tightly rolled copy was received by the 
late Dr. John Hall, the pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hali 
gave the book to his son, Bolton Hall, with 
the remark: “I don't see why this book 
should have been sent to me, unless tt was 
to make me uncomfortable.” Bolton Hall 


appreciated the book at a higher value 
than did his father, and gave it to the 
writer, who, having recently been a re- 

rter at Police Headquarters, admired its 
faithful delineation of certain east side 
t 


8s. 

Happening to meet Hamlin Garland soon 
afterward, I gave him the book, telling 
him that as a realist he would be pleased 
with the dialect study of the slums. Mr. 
Garland jiked the beok, as I had antict- 

ay wrote aA favorable review => 
‘or e na, epheoauer ro 
) the attention of " 


recently written a highly flatteri 






w York. July 18, 1900. 
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| THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


It seems to be difficult to differen- 
| tiate one wild flower book from 
} . ° 
another. The point we are anxious 
to make is that “ Nature’s Garden,” 
by Neltje Blanchan, author of “ Bird 
Neighbors,” is 
| the oniy book 
which tells in 
the case of 
levery flower 
its relations to 
the insects 
who perpetu- 
late it — the 
most interest- 
ing side of wild 
flower study, 
| dealing as it 
does with the 
personal char- 
| acters of each 
lindividual 
| flower in its 
| effort to reproO- « Nature's Garden.” An in- 
| duce itself— seseatloe example of the 








False-Foxglove. 
From a colored plate in 


Ww th f : F : FR rg: <page Papi 
make 1e OU unlike a 
INOGE INSECIS Sthers. The Foxglove ie a 


| Wwe Ss h ou ld pirate and sucks its life 
| i from the roots of white oaks 
have no wild or virches. The full story ts 
told of how she attracts and 

| flowers. The utilizes the bee to carry pol- 
len and kills all small in- 


eighty plates sects who venture into her 
| are from Itv- ‘wer. 
ing flowers and the book is important 
as well as popular. Price $3.00 net. 
Bd ad * od 
Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore is a nat- 
uralist with a remarkable gift, from 
whom much more will be heard. 
He possesses the ability to tame 
wild birds, not by catching and cag- 
ing them, but by associating with 
ul them in the 
woods and 
fields, and aft- 
er a few hours 
many of the 
shyest will rest 












yo and even bring 


~ their 


ey igo young. 
thy w\ Yeats of pa- 
if ] tient work 


: have made it 
possible tor him to write and illus- 
trate by actual photozraphs a vol- 
ume called “Bird Homes.” The 
photographs are of the rzal homes 
| undisturbed, and often with the 
birds in them. He gives much in- 
formation concerning the rearing of 
birds and of making friends with 
them. 65 plates. Price $2.00 net. 


ad a »* o* 


There is no need to describe “ The 
| Butterfly Book,” as it is the book 

which every collector must have. 
| This. is the time to use it. $3.00 net. 


o* oe * oe 


One more Nature book: Grant 
Allen’s “Flashlight on Nature.” 
Here are some 
chapter titles: 


“The Cows that Ants 
Milk,’* 

“A Plant that Melts 
Ice,’’ 

“A Beast of Prey,"’ 

‘“* Marriage Among ths 
Clovers,"’ 








‘' The First Paper 
Makers,”’ 

“A Very Intelligent 
Plant,"’ 

“A Frozen World,"’ 
ete., ete. 


The 120 iflus- 
trations are te- 
markable. Mr, 
Enock, the artist, 
has drawn most of NS Pies Wen 
them from the insects the nselves, 
often watching through a micro- 
scope ten hours at a time for the in- 
sect event which he wishes to por- 
tray. It is a book which, like the 
others, doubles the joy of Summer 
life and teaches how fo obserbe. 
Price $1 50. 

All our books sent on approval. 
Pay after examination, or return if 
not wanted, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square East, N. Y. 
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+ Rise o 9. " 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
The curious persistence of English sen- 
gitiveness and prejudice regarding Amer- 
fcan and English naval encounters ts curi- 
ously illustrated in the current number of 
The London Academy. The English re- 
‘viewer of E. K. Rawson's “ Twenty Fa- 
mous Naval Battles” says, after decrying 
the author's “lack of any sense of pro- 


portion "’: 

What place has a duel with the pirate 
Paul Jones in such company, or the va- 
rious American fights such as that on Lake 
Erie in 1813, and those between the Mon- 
itor and the Merrimac and the Alabama 
and Kearsaree later on? Even the engage- 
ments in Manila Bay and at Santiago are 
of little value, as the opposing forces were 
so unequal, and thé affairs were not so 
much battles as battues, 


It is surprising that a century after the 
fight between the Serapis and the Bon 
Homme Richard, a reputable English ‘lit- 
erary journal should seek revenge in im- 
potent epithets for the victory of an officer 
in the American Navy over a_ superior 
English foe, a victory which has no par- 
allel for the desperate courage shown in 
winning a battle with a rotten and sinking 
ship. At that time John Paul Jones held 
a commission as Commodore in the navy of 
the Continental Congress, and The Acad- 
emy discredits itself in allowing a con- 
tributor to exhibit such ignorance or fool- 
fish rancor. Times have changed since 
John Paul Jones was lampooned about the 
streets of London itn caricatures showing a 
hideous beast with a drawn cutlass and a 
string of skulls for a girdle, Such a sur- 
vival, however, of this fiction will doubt- 
less interest the Rev. Cyrus T. Brady, 
whose forthcoming life of John Paul Jones 
promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing and important biographies of the year. 
There is certainly no one better fitted to 
deal with the picturesque and heroic figure 
who has a sure place in the annals of the 
United States Nuvy. Nor is there, it seems 
to us, any one better fitted to reply to 
ignorant English reviewers who cast as- 
persions upon the character of this Amerl- 
can hero, 


* 


Marie Corelli's elaborate new novel, ‘* The 
Master-Christian,”” which is in press at 
Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, is said to be a ro- 
mance of the peculiar, fascinating kind 
that this author has it in her power to 
make, but also that it has much vital in- 
terest as a fearless and seathing denun- 
ciation of the shams and vices of much of 
the social and so-called religious life of the 
present day. The conception is daring in 
the extreme, embracing as it does the re- 
turn to earth of the Christ Child, who, 
taking ihe form of a foundling, is rescued 
and protected by a saintly Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop, with whom, for a time, He makes 
His home. The story opens in Rouen, 
thence the scene shifts to Paris, and later 
to Rome, where a most impressive inter- 
view takes place between the Cardinal and 
the young Stranger and the Pope. With 
all its fascinating elements, however, Miss 
Corelli can hardly be accused of having 
handled her subject otherwise than rever- 
ently. 

Among the late G. W. Steevens's effects, 
which have been sent from Ladysmith to 
London, were six unpublished articles en- 
titled ‘‘ War and Mud,” (an account of his 
arrival at Ladysmith,) “The Fight That 
Failed,’ “The Investment,” “The Thirty 
Light Horsemen,” ‘‘The Conies Are a 
Feeble Folk,” and ‘The Raid on }|Gun 
Hill.” A brief passage from the first gives 
a good idea of this author's forceful, 
graphic style: 

Through the rain-blubbered window I saw 
a soppy-sanded platform and lite red- 
roofed station buildings streaked with wa- 
ter and mud. A few skimpy trees hung 
their leaves limply. When I got out they 
were tumbling the luggage into sallow pud- 
dies. My skin was stale with the sleep you 
take in your clothes, and the air of dawn 
clung darkly to it like wet linen. Lady- 
smith—good Lord! 


Many friends of the City of London School 
have undertaken to establish an annual 
Steevens prize appropriately to mark the 
place where the author was educated. A 
committee has also been formed to secure a 
replica of the well-known portrait of Stee- 
vens by John Collier, which will be pre- 
sented to the school. 


It may be recalled that the promising 
eareer of a bright artist, Emery Leverett 
Villlams, was cut short a few months ago 
by death in North Dakota. This young 
man’s work, principally among the Ameri- 
can Indians, received considerable encour- 
agement from R. H. Russell, and the latter 
has now ready for posthumous publication 
a volume of Mr. Williams's drawings of 
different Indian tribes entitled “‘ An Alpha- 
bet of Indians,”’ showing the warriors, 
chiefs, and 
ments and pursuits. The descriptive text 
is written by the artist's widow, who ac- 
companied her husband in the West and 
lived with him in the very heart of the 
Indian country, where they were adopted 
and truly loved by the different tribes they 
came to know. 


squaws at their favorite amuse- 


According to Guido Biagi, who writes an 
article on the literature of Italy for the 
last twelve months in the series on Con- 
tinental literatures that is presented in the 
current number of The Athenaeum, “ Quo 
Vadis" has been received in Italy “in a 
manner unprecedented in the case of any 
of the masterpieces of olf own literature.” 
The legal conflict over the right of publish- 
ing unauthorized editions in Italy has 
served to bring the book before all phases 
of Italian society, and since the case was 
decided by the courts in favor of the al- 
leged violators of copyright, who, by the 
way, proved their good faith and their in- 
contestable right, popular editions of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis" have multiplied. Signor Biagi adds: 


“Phe novel was even dramatized and per- 
formed on many successive evenings at a 
popular theatre in Rome, to the satisfaction 
of the modern Quirites, who were thus en- 
abled to live over again, for a moment, the 
decadent and luxurious life of imperial 
Rome.” 


The July number of Thomas Mosher's 
little Bibelot is one of the most inter- 
esting of a long line of delightful Issues 
of this’ unique publication. It contains 
“The Field Play,” a little masterpiece of 
English peasant life—‘‘most mournful 
* * * full of tears and pity,’’ which is 
certainly one of the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful little things Richard Jeffries ever 
wrote, and one which may be strongly 
recommended to all readers who either do 
not know Jeffries at all, or have not com- 
pletely fallen victims to the charm and 
delicacy of his touch. The short introduc- 
tion Mr. Mosher adds to each number of 
The Bibelot, is not only well and fascinat- 
ingly written, but shows an unusually wide 
acquaintance, not only with English liter- 
ature as is commonly meant by that term, 
but, what is much more rare, with the 
scarcer books, and especially with those to 
be had in English editions only, a knowl- 
edge of which indicates an exceptionally 
broad culture and great love of books. Mr. 
Mosher, if it be he who writes these iiftro- 
ductions, prefaces his little selection from 
Jeffries, which he calls a minor village 
tragedy, by Margaret L. Woods's beautiful 
“ Apologia,” a sonnet which originally ap- 
peared as introducing her own “ Village 
Tragedy,” which Mr. Mosher calls ‘a vil- 
lage tragedy writ large.” This number of 
The Bibelot may perhaps serve two pur- 
poses, first, in presenting to us Mr. Jef- 
fries’s exquisite little tale, sad almost to 
hopelessness, it is true, but of the greatest 
charm and interest; at the same time in- 
troducing to many Americans a writer 
whose prose and poetry are far less 
well-known than they deserve—that 
of Margaret L. Weods. Mrs. Woods, who 
is a daughter of the Dean of West- 
minster and wife of the President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, has won much 
fame among the few, but very little gen- 
eral popularity, the natural consequence of 
which is that her books have never—un- 
less we are greatly mistaken—appeared in 
American editions. The best critics have 
spoken in the highest terms of her work, 
both as a poet and as the author of the mgst 
poetic prose; Frederic Harrison speaking 
of her sombre music, in which there is not 
a clumsy line or jarring note; calling, too, 
her “ Village Tragedy’’ the most poetic 
of modern romances, a gem of truth and 
pathos, The copy of the “ Village Trag- 
edy "' now before us bears the imprint of 
Richard Bentley & Son, 1889, and is in its 
second edition. Another reason for Mrs. 
Woods's lack of general popularity lies in 
the fact that two of her books have been 
among the privately printed issues of the 
Daniel Press—‘‘ Lyrics,’’ Oxford, 1888, 
issued in an edition of 135 copies, and 
“Songs,”’ 200 printed, Oxford, 1806. But 
the Bentleys issued an edition of “ Lyrics 
and Ballads’ in 1889, while No. 4 of 
Elkin Mathews's beautiful little shilling 
Garland, Londen, 1896, (never too well 
known in America,) contained **‘ Aeromancy, 


,and Other Poems,’ by Margaret L. Woods, 


so that the rarity of the Daniel Press 
issues need not prevent a partial knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Woods's beautiful work. 


We are informed by a friend of Mr. Wil- 
ton Thomas, author of the “ Last Lady of 
Mulberry,"’ which deals with the Italian 
quarter of New York, that the author 
gained inspiration for his story from an in- 
terview that he once had with the King 
of Italy. Another incident of the interview 
is well remembered by Mr. Thomas, It 
consisted of his mixing an American cock- 
tail, much to the delectation of the royal 
palate. Some years ago Mr. Thomas was 
Secretary to the Superintendent of the 
Italian branch of the Edison Electric Com- 
pany, and in that capacity he visited the 
King’s Summer palace at Monza. There he 
met King Humbert wandering about the 
grounds, and the latter, after saying that 
he was very glad to meet an American 
gentleman, inquired particularly about the 
Italian colony in New York, concerning 
which Mr. Thomas was not able to give 
him much information. The seed of in- 
quiry bore fruit, however, on the author's 
return to this country, and the “ Last 
Lady of Mulberry ’’ was the result. As to 
the cocktail, the American, on hearing its 
virtues extolled by the King, who on one 
memorable occasion had imbibed a ** Man- 
hattan,’’ impetuously offered to mix one 
for his Majesty. Thomas knew, or says he 
knew, little about cocktails, ‘“ but dumb 
luck was with me, for he quaffed the 
decoction with evident relish, and with 
dreamy, far-away expression in his ey 


Dr. Frederic Roland Marvin, whose “ Last 
Words of Distinguished Men and Women” 
was recently reviewed in these columns, 
is at present at work upon a volume to be 
entitled ‘‘Chips and Splinters from a Lit- 
erary Workshop.” Dr. Marvin's literary 
endeavor may be best described as art for 


art's sake, or literature for the pure love 


of books. He is a Congregational clergy- 


man, now unsettled, and is not dependent | 


upon his profession for a livelihood; hence 


he has much time for the friendship of | 


good books and the hunting out of untrod- 
den ways in the literary world, as was so 
well illustrated by his ‘Last Words of 
Distinguished Men and Women.” He re- 
cently wrote to us: “I enjoy literature 
in itself and found great pleasure in mak- 
ing the book you so generously received. 


and given pleasure to others, I am com- 
pensated. 


I have other books in manu- ! 


scripts which I hope to be able to bring 
before the public at no distant day.” No 
one will deny that. a leisure devoted to- 
ward such admirable ends will find most 
hearty encouragement from all true lovers. 
of books, many of whom, alas, have not 
the time in this busy world to give the de- 
votion to literature that isin their hearts 
to bestow. 


When Mr. Charles Major was in London 
recently, for the first time, he wagered a 
whitebait dinner with an English friend 
that he could walk from St. Paul’s to the 
Tower unguided, taking the most direct 
route, and naming the streets traveled. 
After they had eaten the whitebait and 
the nativeborn and the Englishman had 
paid the bill, Mr. Major confessed to his 
marveling host that while writing “* When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” he had been 
compelled to make a map of that part of 
old London, and in dotng so he studied 
“$tone’s Survey” with great diligence, 
working out from the text, block by block, 
the journey through Cheapside and Bill- 
ingsgate to the Tower. 


F. Frankfort Moore, the English novelist, 
has had a particularly interesting career. 
He recently wrote to a friend in this coun- 
try who was writing books that excited 
only passing comment, that were neither 
damned nor exalted, ‘I published thirty- 
one books before the literary public knew 
anything about me.’ Mr. Moore was at 
the beginning of his literary career a hard- 
working journalist in Belfast. The thirty- 
one books,~he refers to were tales of ad- 
ventures for boys. Though their success in 
the twelve years, during which he had pro- 
duced them, was but meagre, he never lost 
the determination to write an ambitious 
novel, and when he had done this, he says 
he felt sure that he had “arrived.” The 
realization came with the completion of the 
manuscript of ‘‘I Forbid the Banns.” As 
he was leaving home for his office one 
evening, he said quietly to his wife that 
now the story was finished, he would resign 
his position that night and move to Lon- 
don. “Is it as good as all that?” asked 
Mrs. Moore. ‘I think so,” replied the 
novelist; ‘‘ you might read it.” They went 
to London, but the publishers were not so 
easily convinced as they had hoped. Sev- 
enteen firms rejected the book, and it was 
only after a weary effort that one was 
found to try it. Yet during the first six 
months after its publication Mr. Moore’s 
royalties amounted to £1,000. 


Books about books, and a form of essay 
which may be called a rhapsody in praise of 
books and reading, never lose their charm 
for at least a limited class of readers. Ire- 
land's “ Enchiridion of Books and Read- 
ing ’’ can never be supplanted in the affec- 
tion of the true book lover, to whom also 
volumes of the nature of Andrew Lang’s or 
Brander Matthews's “ Ballads of Books” 
make a strong appeal. The man, too, who 
is a thorough-going book lover usually has 
a little collection of odds and ends in praise 
of books and reading, both in prose and 
verse, which will be found among his cher- 
ished possessions. Yet his taste is usually 
catholic enough to welcome with much 
eagerness new books on his fayorite sub- 
ject. He will, therefore, be glad to hear 
that a new book of this description has 
lately been published, which Should make a 
strong appeal to his individual taste—‘t The 
Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of 
300ks,’’ which has been compiled by Joseph 
Shaylor, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Two hundred and fifty copies of this 
little volume have been printed on Japanese 
vellum, in a small Svo, bound in cloth, 
with a frontispiece in photogravure. Neil 
Morrow Ladd of 28 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, is prepared to supply this little 
book at $1.50 net, each copy being num- 
bered as issued. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Theodore De 
Vinne may be induced to fulfill a sort of 
partial promise given in the preface to his 
extremely able volume on the “ Practice of 
Typography," recently issued by the Cen- 
tury Company. The interest attaching to 
the subject of typography in general and 
the wide range covered by this book have 
made it imperative to confine the ground 
covered by the present volume to the sub- 
ject of * Plain Types,” rendering it neces- 
sary, he tells us, to leave entirely un- 
touched for the present the subject of 
newspaper types, typographic decorations, 
and recent fashions in book work. The 
composition of title pages is also said to 
afford sufficient material for a separate 
volume, which Mr. De Vinne hopes some 
day to issue. At first thought the latter 
subject would seem to have been sufficient- 
ly well covered by Mr. A. W. Pollard's 
books on that phase of book work. But 
the latter books are expensive and, 
perhaps, not too well known on this side of 
the water. From the fact that Mr. De 
Vinne, in his present volume, gives so 
many good practical reasons why it is hard 
to set satisfactory title pages the sub- 
ject assumes greater importance. The first 
drawback to good work in this direction is 
an inadequate provision of large sizes of 
Roman capitals—book titles not only call- 
ing for many sizes of type, but for a closely 


graded series of uniform face. The two- | 


line types provided for books are selected 
both by founder and printer with very little 
attention to agreement of face. To set 
good titles a printer needs, Mr. De Vinne 


says, intermediate sizes, not to be had of | 


any type founder—including capitals that 
are smaller, and two-lines larger than are 
at any printer's disposal. As substitutes for 


} such deficient faces, he must resort to ! 
| capitals and small capitals of ordinary text | 
If it has in any wise enriched literature | 


type, to two-lines of other series, to con- 


densed faces, to italic capitals, and black | 


letter. The author of a book and the 
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public who buy it often notice the rough, 
uneven look of its title page, and from 
lack of technical knowledge impute its 
appearance to the compositor’s lack of 
skill and taste in its arrangement, when 
such poor result Is really due to deficiencies 
in the type at his disposal. Therefore it 
may readily be seen that there is a-great 
field for Mr. De Vinne’s book on title pages, 
a book, too, which would probably result in 
increased knowledge on the part of type 
founders and a better appreciation of the 
needs of printers. 


At the present moment one of the side 
isSues of the war question is one that at 
first thought would seem to have very lit- 
tle real connection with the subject. Quite 
a number of people in England seem to 
have become much interested in vegetarian- 
ism, not on health grounds alone, or 
primarily, but from a feeling that our diet 
exercises a great moral influence upon our 
characters—meat tending to brutalize and 
make its consumers bloodthirsty and quar- 
relsome, thus aiding in the bringing about 
of great wars, as well as in inducing pri- 
vate quarrels. A new book containing a 
strong plea for vegetarianism has lately 
been issued, written by a man who does not 
care to use that term, and so speaks of a 
vegetable diet as the use of “the simpler 
foods,” as opposed to “‘carcase”’ diet, as 
he calls the use of meat. The book in 
question, which is entitled ‘‘ Brain, Muscle, 
and Diet,’’ is by Mr. E. H. Niles, who is a 
classical coach at Cambridge and a 
champion amateur tennis player—a man 
who, by virtue of a certain prominence, 
both intellectual and physical, is able to 
make a much stronger plea for the aband- 
onment of all flesh diet, and the benefit to 
be derived from nature’s garden alone—a 
plea which naturally carries much more 
weight than if written by an unknown man, 
The book is said to be remarkably well 
done, both as regards the author's: style 
and the weight of his argument; and from 
its somewhat novel application, the moral 
effect of various classes of food, would 
seem to claim an unprejudiced reading, 
whatever may be our final verdict upon 
the subject. 


“sdwin Markham has nearly completed his 
second volume of poems, which will be is- 
sued in the early Fall by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. The little volume con- 
taining ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe’’ and oth- 
er poems maintains an unabated popular- 
ity. There will be an illustrated edition 
also, Howard Pyle being the artist. The 
poet remains in his Brooklyn home this 
Summer, taking occasional trips for tne 
purpose of delivering college and Chautau- 
qua addresses and lectures. The London 
Express holds for an appropriate period of 
publication a remarkable poem by Mr. 
Markham on “ Peace,"’ which, to the few 
who have heard it read in private, prom- 
ises to take rank among the finest, if not 
the most notable, of his recent poems. It 
is delicate yet strong, massive in its imag- 
ery, yet rhythmical to its heart—perhaps 
in that respect it is one of the most lyrical 
of Mr. Markham’'s poems. There is not a 
touch of partisanship or polemical feeling 
in the poem, yet it wings its flight direct to 
the loftiest feelings, and embraces the ten- 
derest of human sensibilities that are to be 
found in such a theme as “ Peace.” 


There is a quiet report in circulation to 
the effect that John Swinton, wit, editor, 
agitator—unique too in all these directions 

is filling the leisure of his oli but ever 
young years with the preparation of a s®- 
ries of papers involving some of his abun- 
dant memories of persons and events. Mr. 
Swinton has been a notable figure in Man- 
hattan for more than forty years. Yet 
those years do not cover fully the annals 
of his intellectual versatility. He was a 
young man and he has never been an old 
one, though he is close to his seventieth 
birthday He was one of the 
als’ at Pfaff's Broadway resort, and knew 
William North, James Harry 
Clapp, George Arnold, and others who fre- 
quented that cellarage of good beer, cheap 
wines, and low-priced but excellent meals. 


‘ occasion- 


O'Brien, 


Swinton was a printer in those days He 
went to South Carolina in connection with 
some State printing, and while there, at 
the risk of imprisonme nt, taught some ne- 
groes to read. He was in Kansas during 
the latter part of the Free State strife. 
In 1860 he was back in New York City. 
Few persons know that Mr. Swinton studied 
medicine in those days and was especially 
accredited with remarkable knowledge of 
physiology. All through his busy days 
and nights he has known the best people, 
and has been and still is cordially welcomed 
without regard to his opinions or caustic 
eccentricities. The verbal felicity of his 
s of his heart 
and character make up for all the irasci- 


speech and the real genuinene 


bility his otherwise semi-savage 
might at time 


satire 
3 arouse,. However heterodox 
in economics John Swinton may be, he is 
sincerely orthodox in ethics and religion. 
If the report is true as to John Swinton’s 


reminiscent purposes, some of our publish- 
ers would do well to secure from him the 
material for as racy and important a book 
of reminiscences as has been published 
for a long time. Besides writing for a city 
newspaper, it is understood that he is now 
a regular contributor to British journals. 


There seems to be a revival of historical 
and literary interest in the character and 
career of John Brown of Kansas and Har- 
per’s Ferry. It is reported that Frank B., 
Sanborn of Concord, Mass., has under way 
a new volume on John Brown's companions 
which will include the family also. Mr. 


; Sanborn is the authorized biographer of 


the anti-slavery fighter. Dr. Thomas H. 
Featherstonhaugh of Washington, D. C., 
is also reported as preparing a book on 
the Harper's Ferry raid. He has given 
years of study to this subject. He has al- 
ready issued two interesting pamphlets of 
bibliography, and is the possessor of a re- 
markable collection of portraits and scenea, 


AQ 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


Further and further back must be placed 
decorative art. We do not say the begin- 
ning of it, but when it was well matured. 
No one is bold enough to specify when 
digital dexterity was born. Here is a vase 
of crystal. On parts of it Prof. Petrie finds 
inscribed the names of Menes. The date, 
then, of the making of this vase must have 
been 4700 B. C.. But how many centuries 
elapsed before the special art of this vase 
had arrived at its proficiency? At the ex- 
hibition of the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
in London there are, according to Prof. 
Petrie, evidences of Egyptian art even 
more remote. There are vases of copper, 
grandly modeled, and made at a time 
when bronze was unknown. There are ba- 
sins of hammered work, and for skill in 
manipulation not to be excelled to-day. 
The effectiveness of goid in decoration was 
well known. The wonderful thing is the 
acquaintance these early Egyptians had 
with the ceramic art. These people knew 
how to glaze. As we are positive to-day 
that it was the basketmaker who taught 
the potter, we find that the early potter 
made his jar after the shape of a basket. 
There are many decorations which follow 
the weavings of the osiers. Strange to say, 
the Japanese bronze maker of yesterday 
turned out vases imitative of the basket. 
Another decoration used by these early 
Egyptians work. The reason for 
The first jars could not have 
inherent strength. The 
reinforced by means of 
the retention of the cord after the 
reason for its forgotten. There 
will always be a continuation of form or 
embellishment due to conservatism. The 
utility has much to do with it. 
of a were not at first 
They were 


is cord 
this is plain. 
had much 
had to 


Hence 


vessels 
be cords. 


use was 


matter of 
The handles 
deemed as being 
simply necessities, 


vase 
ornamental, 
*,* 
No one ever met Lord Leighton who was 
not impressed by his manner. He 
most courteous and amiable of gentlemen. 
When our own American artists were for- 
tunate enough make his acquaintance 
they invariably sounded his praises. It was 
his wonderful not in words 
alone, but in his actions, which made him 
beloved. The Committee of the Leighton 
House have just issued a catalogue of the 
subjects exhibited there, together with an 
account of the house. There many 
stories about Lord Leighton now current. 
lie was very about criticism. 
Once he wrote to a critic: “If you do not 
think my picture pretty, please don’t say 
so. It is the only form of abuse which I 
resent." There is another nice story about 
Leighton. Once, with Millais, the two in 
fine feather, he was strolligg through the 
Academy exhibition. Th* represented 
prosperity. Passing near them they noticed 
a poor-looking student, the personification 
of woe. He was shabby and melancholic. 
Leaving Millais, Leighton took hold of the 
shabby student. He introduced himself, 
and for an hour talked to the man. Leigh- 
ton was a splendid conversationalist and an 
enthusiast. Little by little the sad look of 
the student disappeared. He was com- 
forted. There were, of course, many in the 
Academy who had recognized the President 
engaged in earnest talk with an unknown. 
Whether the dejected one had talent or 
not is not stated, but it was reported that 
after this talk with Lord Leighton the stu- 
dent did take heart, and at least made an 
honorable lving by his art. 
°,° 


was the 


to 


sympathy, 


are 


sensitive 


So‘far all the cOmments made on the 
tomb of Lord Leighton are of the most 
flattering kind. It may be said that there 
is nothing more difficult than to erect a 
monument to an artist. Such a monument 
has not to run alone the gantlet of ordi- 
nary criticism, but, particularly, that of 
the experts. The tomb is the work of Mr. 
T. Brook. The entire idea pervading the 
monument is Florentine of the sixteenth 
century. The statue is happily conceived. 
Leighton was a fine physical type. He was 
manly in form, and with a singularly noble 
and spiritual head. The highest compli- 
ment that has been paid the tomb finds an 
expression in this way: ‘Had Leighton 
seen it, fastidious as he was he would have 
found no fault with it.” 

*,* 

That long suffering public must by this 
time have been heartily tired over the dis- 
cussions about “impression” and “ im- 
pressionists."" The trouble lies in the fact 
that a definition for impressionism 
is wanting. There are no two persons who 
will agree as to the meaning of it. In de- 
fault of the proper anchorage, you drift 
around at random. On the other side of 
the water the little row is still raging. It 
might be that the school of the naturalist 
might help some little In the understand- 
ing of what is meant by the term “ im- 
pressionism.” Take, for instance, Van 
Byck. Look at a “ Picta”’ of his. It may 
or it may not be imbued with a religious 
feeling. That would depend entirely on 
the feelings of the observer. The art 
sense would not, could not be pleasantly 
moved. Van Eyck did not want to express 
any sentiment. It was the horror of the 
act he wished to draw and paint. He 
must have studied the anatomy of human 
beings attenuated through disease and suf- 
fering. He was as much an impressionist 
as the man of yesterday. This natural 
school dates back from the beginning of 
art. In an ingenious way we have only 
given it a new name, All art supposably 
represents the idiosyncrasies of the man 
who holds the pencil or the brush. One 
point is more or less attractive to him. He 
focuses that. He seems little else. There 
are some artists who will only watch for 
the flicker of light that brightens up one 


close 
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side of a portrait. That is all they care 
for. What is cast up against the im- 
pressionist is this, that for a single effect 
he will neglect everything else. The 
charge then is made that he is poor as a 
draughtsman, though he may be fair as a 
colorist. Beware of the ‘‘ Academic rut” 
is a constant cry. Now it is true that the 
following of the men who have earned 
distinction in the past is not, after all, 
such a bad thing to do. Between the stiff 
and starched and the limp and sprawly, 
the aesthetic value, it is true, may be lost. 
After all, a test of excellence is work, or 
the keeping at work. The impressionist 
is oversanguine. He ts inclined to prate 
too much about genius, that special genius 
Which has gifts alone for him or for them 
who are impressionists, It seems appar- 
ent that to-day the impressionists are 
complaining that their own special realm 
is being overcrowded. The geniuses are 
so plentiful that they have not elbow- 


room, 
* 


+ 
At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Art Museum the 
President, Mr. M. E. Ingalls, announced 
that Mr. J. G. Schmidlapp had presented 
the handsome sum of $100,000 to the mu- 
seum, the money to be used for the build- 
ing of an additional wing to the already 
fine structure. The plans of a leading ar- 
chitect have been accepted. In the new 
addition there will be a place for the stat- 
uary and a library and reading room. Last 
Winter Mr. Schmidlapp met with a terrible 
His wife and daughter were killed fi 
a railroad accident. The additional wing 
of the Art Museum will be sacred to the 
memory of his wife and daughter. 
*,° 


loss. 


Royal personages do both sing and play. 
To be musical or to exhibit the musical 
gift on the part of a Queen or a King 
would be difficult. Courtiers would be 
forced to applaud even when the King’s 
fiddle or his voice was out of tune. Who 
would dare to give the tempo to a Princess 
of the blood? Nevertheless there have been 
a few persons of exalted birth (whatever 
that may mean) who have had strong ar- 
tistic capabilities. That very good lady 
the Queen of England had the artistic 
feeling highly developed. Her Majesty was, 
and she may be now, a very fair critic, and 
her age keeps in touch with the 
artistic movement of to-day. There Is 
now one of the Bernadotte Princes who 
is not alone a painter but a highly capable 
artist. That is to say, if the Prince had 
not his bread and butter cut for him he 
might make a fair living if he were to 
start a_ studio. Recalling the painting 
Kings, there was his Grace of Holland. He 
was a contemporary of Alexandre Dumas, 
What is more, the Dutch potentate had a 
great admiration for the romance maker. 
To show his appreciation, the King painted 
series of sketches, the incidents 
taken from “The Three Guardsmen.’ 
They were very clever and full of 
ment, and Dumas used to delight in show- 
ing them. In the Paris Exposition the 
King of Portugal has several pictures. 
Competent critics declare that they are all 
very good, and that Dom Carlos is not to be 
classed among the “ mediocrities. We 
know but little about the Portuguese school 
of art. Why should it not be as good as the 
Spanish? It ought to have an awakening 


now that it has a King for a patron, 
+ 
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despite 


a whole 


move- 


There are on exhibition in London what 
are known as “ Ruskin’s Turners.” The 
pictures are just as attractive as ever. The 
spasmodic period being past, the opportu- 
nity is presented for a more careful judg- 
ment. There are certainly two periods in 
Turner. There are some critics who say 
there are three, and they add that it had 
been better had there only been two, for 
the work of his older days is by no means 
as good as that of his middle life. We 
think that the merits of Turner do not de- 
pend so much on his oil paintings as on his 
water colors. In his landscape work he is 
at the head of all water colorists. If the 
opportunity is given you of studying a 
Turner in oil or water color, it ig quite 
likely that you will remember the latter 
longer than the former. You will somehow 
feel that the glossiness, the slickness, and 
smoothness of oils are not as fully adapted 
to the portrayal of landscape as is water 
that is to say, when a master wields 
the brush. Many of us have seen that 
* Sunset " in the Vanderbilt collection, and 
it is as fine an example of Turner as we 
know of. It has that soft, subdued warmth 
which Turner could alone present. The 
writer of this has long known a Turner, a 
water color, belonging to a gentleman in 
New York, which has never been de- 
scribed. It is a small picture, 10 by 6 
inches. The paper looks as if it were gray 
tinted. There is a tarn, and beyond it four 
trees. A flat meadow leads up to the wa- 
ter, You see the source of the water which 
fills the pool. In the distance there are 
blue hills. The banks of the tarn are weed- 
grown, The sky is just a trifle ruddy, and 
its color is faintly reflected In tae water. 
That is all; but the landscape, simple as it 
is, is absolutely perfect. All the great 
qualities are present. Everything is in har- 
mony. It is nature, with its quietude and 
simplicity. It is only a study, for on the 
back of the paper Turner has laid down 
some scheme of color. Sometimes Turner 
has been taxed with exaggeration In the 
coloring of his sunsets and sunrisings. 
There are, of course, solar conflagrations 
at times, and Turner tried to show such 
phenomena. 


color- 


It does seem so hard, in fact, cruel, that 
when an American woman marries a for- 
eigner, besides -expatriating herself, she 
has to pay duties on any work of art she 
sends to this country, even if she has 


painted the picture herself. This Boxerlike 
edict has just been fulminated by the 
Chairman of the Board of Classification 
of the United States Appraisers, The case 
in point is that of a lady artist who is 
married to a Canadian, the wife living in 
Paris. Certain pictures of the lady’s own 
work having been sent to this country, 
they had to pay a duty of some $300. Tar- 
iff enactments are at times Chinese in 
character, and the example shown is of the 
stupidest. 
*,° 

Some one has written that the rainbow in 
art is ‘“‘an impossibility.”” That does not 
mean that rainbows are beyond the skill of 
the artist or not producable by pigments. 
Very good rainbows, and of the most mat- 
ter of fact kind, throw their arches over 
pictures, But this phenomenon is to-day 
most sparingly used. The reason for the 
absence of rainbows in landscape painting 
is because of the transiency of the effect. 
It belongs to the quality of the rainbow to 
be visible for but a moment, and to fade 
away the next. ‘“*do not carry,” 
Effects of light- 
ning may be of the same vague character. 
But account the thunder that 
companies the electrical. discharge, there 
is a stronger mental impression left. The 
eye is not alone affected, but the ear takes 
in its part of the phenomenon. So by 
means of the two the lightning 


leaves its record on the mind. 
*¢ 
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Lord Thomas 


Lawrence 


* Sir 
supplements a former volume 
by the same author. The later edition is by 
far the more satisfactory. If we only could 
separate the man himself from his art! But 
this is difficult to do. You may be an ideal- 
ist in the line and paint nothing but doves 
and be a bear in the bosom of your family. 
Thomas was not liked by his fellow- 
artists. He was considered be- 
cause he had the best people in England to 
it for him. Opie had his own opinion of 
Lawrence. Opie said, ‘‘ Lawrence 
of his sitters, and his 
made a coxcomb of Lawrence."’ Haydon, a 
disappointed man, said: ‘“‘ Lawrence was 
sulted to the age and the age to Lawrence.” 
How much influence ought a sitter to have? 
If a man poses for his portrait he generally 
has not much to If the wart on the 
right-hand side of his nose is brought out 
with too much distinction he might blandly 
that another point of view would 
be an improvement. With a woman it is 
different. She is perfectly in her rights 
when she insists that is to be put on 
canvas with her very best looks. We think 
this criticism on Sir Thomas Lawrence a 
just one: ‘“‘He certainly did succeed in 
painting many a lovely woman in the way 
lovely women like to be painted,.”’ 
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The Beginnings of the University of 


Pennsylvania.” 

In that great man Benjamin Franklin, 
the printer, who was to be Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Court of France, is to be found 
the germinal idea of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr.° Montgomery’ writes: 
“Benjamin Franklin laid the first stone 
of an institution which was destined to 
outgrow in usefulness and In influence any 
other of the creations of his fertile brain, 
when he announced, in a communication 
to the printers of his Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which appeared on Aug. 24, 1749, the pros- 
pectus of his scheme for the higher educa- 
tion of youths in his adopted city." 

Franklin wrote that our ancestors were 
to be excused “because agriculture and 
mechanic arts were of the most imme- 
diate importance; the culture of minds by 
the finer arts and sciences was necessarily 
postponed to times of more wealth and 
leisure." When the Rev. George White- 
field came to Philadelphia, on his way to 
Savannah, there was no building in Phila- 
delphia large enough to hold those who 
came to hear the eloquent preacher. Frank- 
lin, with his usual energy, set about the 
construction of an adequate building, and 
by soliciting funds a fair structure was 
raised. Franklin was the Trustee of the 
property, and then in time he proposed 


making the building the first home of his 
college and academy. The constitution Mr. 
Montgomery gives in full. It is a some- 
what elaborate production, and it is 
thought that Francis, then Attorney Gent- 
eral, had more to do with the writing of it 
than had Franklin. Of the twenty-four 
original Trustees the author gives a brief 
biographical notice. On Dee. 11, 1750, the 
following appeared in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette: 

NOTICE is hereby given, That the Trust- 
ees of the ACADEMY of Philadelphia, in- 
tend (God willing) to open the same on 
the first Monday of January next, wherein 
Youth will be tought the Latin, Greek, 
English, French, and German Languages, 
together with History, Geography, Chron- 
ology, Logic, and Rhetoric; also Writing, 
Arithmatic, Merchants accounts, Geometry, 
Algebra, Surveying, Guaging, Navigation, 
Astronomy, Drawing in Perspective, ana 
other mathematical Sciences; with natural 
and Mechanical Philosophy, agreeable to 
the Constitutiong heretofore published, at 
the rate of Four Pounds per annum, and 
Twenty Shillings entrance. 

The author writes that “ though Mr. Mar- 
tin had been secured for the Rectorship, 
there had been higher aims in view, and 
Franklin bent his energles to secure a 
clergyman of the Church of England, the 
Rey. Samuel Johnson, D. D., of Stratford, 
Conn., to undertake the general direction 
of the academy.’ But the effort was not 
successful. The fullest space is given to 
the records of the higher and lower person- 
ages who had under their charge the early 
interests of the academy. 

In 1768 the medical department was be- 
un. In 1762 Dr, Shippen gave the first 
ectures on anatomy. Wit eat care 
Mr. Montgomery has collected all the pos- 
sible data. The volume its illustrative of 
the men of the ante-Revolutionary period 
in the Province of Pennsylvania. 


tA HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO 
A. D. 1770. Including Biographical Sketches 
of the Trustees, Faculty, the First Alumni, 


Others. Montgom- 
a Phi! : George Jacobs & Co. §5. 





The following good 


books for Summerread- 
ingare just published by 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 


A SUGAR By ALBERT ROSS. 


PRINCESS. This is the 23d “ Al- 


batross”’ novel. A story of Honolulu and 
Japan. A vein of mystery runs through 
the novel. Interesting descriptions of life 
in Japan and the Hawaiian Islands add 
to the readable quality of the tale and 
give it a brilliant setting. 1,645,000 of 
this author’s books have been sold. 
Cloth bound, $1. Paper covers, .50, 


THE 
HERMIT 
OF THE 


By DEWITT CLIN. 
TON OVERBAUGH. 


This is a revolution- 
ary romance full of 


CATSKILLS. 
movement, passion, 


and sentiment, all overspread with the 
fascinating glamour of chivalric deeds, 
The descriptions of various characters 
and scenes are vivid and convincing in 
delineation. The book will be valuable, 
also, because of the new historical data 
it contains. Cloth bound, $1.25, 


A MASTER By ZOLA M. BOYLE. 
OF LIFE. Is a hypnoticstory,and 


is besides so clearly the outcome of seri- 
ous thinking that it must command the 
interest of all thoughtful readers. No 
novel has ever been written along just 
these lines, and it is this traversing of a 
new path that charms the reader. The 
work contains an able introduction by 
the eminent Professor John D. Quacken- 
bos, of Columbia College. 

Cloth bound, illustrated, $1.25. 


COUNTESS By GERTRUDE 
HELENA. HAGUE. A Novel, 


based on facts, of aristocratic life in Ger- 
many. Touching upon intermarriage and 
military society of the Empire. The sub- 
ject of this charming story must be inter- 
esting. to readers of high-class fiction. It 
is an original and fascinating book. 
Cloth bound, $1.50. 


ALSO RECENTLY ISSUED. 
WIDOW MAGOOGIN, - - ~- - $425 
A GENTLEMAN BORN, - 1.25 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD, 1.590 
THE MONEY SENSE, - 1.25 
AMY WARREN, - 1.50 
MATTHEW DOYLE, - 1,25 
CONGRESSMAN HARDIE, .- 1.25 
KATHERINE BARRY, - 1.25 
MISS HOGG, - - - 1.50 
THE STATEROOM OPPOSITE, 1.25 
INVISIBLE LIGHT, . ‘ 1,25 
THE FUNNY SIDE OF POLITICS, 1,25 


S@” These books are all beautifully printed and 
bound. Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
Jree, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
New York. 





Have You Met 


HARPER’S WEEKLY calls him ‘‘a 
clever and cool and interesting 
gentleman, as anybody may see 
for himself who will be so sensible 
and so wise as to read the story.’’ 


THe COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
compares him to Rudolph Rassen- 
dyl. Both characters impersonate ; 
Anthony Hope’s Rassendyl, the 
commoner, pretends to be a king, 
and Beaucaire, the ——; but you 
will like him better if you meet 
him on his own ground and learn 
to know him as heis. It was an 
English duke who once unwillingly 
introduced Beaucaire into society ; 
now every one who knows the 
brilliant Frenchman wants his 
friends to enjoy the acquaintance. 


Second Edition. Illustrated in color. 
J2mo. 5 1-8x7 5-8... $1.25 


McClure, Phillips 8% Co. 


141-145 East 25th Street, New York. 


MR. ZIMMERMAN 
Announces the publication of 


“THE REPENTANT MAGDALEN,” 


By MAY ISABEL FISK. 


In this clever story the author attacks with 
original audacity the problem of student and 
model in the Latin Quarter of Paris. The de- 
nouement Is te we Me unexpected, 18mo 

SOc. At all t leading book stores or 


sent postpaid by 


Zimmerman’s—i*6 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





“NOTES NEWS. 


The Wells College Year Book. 


The Cardinal, 1900-1901, of Wells College, 
‘Aurora, has just made its appearance. It 
appears in octavo form of about 200 rubri- 
eated and marginal-lined pages, and -con- 
tains, together with sundry pieces of verse, 
music, fiction, and illustrations, a record 
of the more distinctive artistic, literary, 
an@ social events in college life during the 
past year. As a souvenir of happy memo- 
ries it is probably all that its editors and 
their friends could desire. Besides the 
usual lists of members of various classes, 
societies, dramatic companies, athletic 
teams, editorial staffs, &c., all of which 
are appropriately introduced with descrip- 
tive matter and illustrated with portraits 
in groups and singly, there are a fair num- 
ber of pages which may be said to show 
the literary proclivities and achievements 
of the students. We also judge that the 
border decorations and text designs ane, 
to a more or less degree, illustrative of the 
artistic tendencies of the college. The book 
is substantially bound tn crimson-colored 
cloth, and, in letter-press, paper, and bind- 
ing, and in arrangement of contents, it 
gives every evidence that those who had 
the production in charge were young wo- 
men of taste and discrimination. 


Scribner’s Fiction Number. 


The August number of Scribner's Maga- 
gine, published to-day, is an effort to com- 
bine a high standard of magazine illustra- 
tion with artistic and literary worth; it is 
called the fiction number. The series of 
drawings in color by Henry McCarter un- 
der the comprehensive title of “ Midsum- 
mer" show considerable advancement in 
the art of reproducing landscapes in color 
and shades for general illustrating pur- 
poses. In this number Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis in “ Pretoria in War Time" says 
things concerning the British prisoners in 
the Boer capital which can hardly fail to 
call forth explanations {f not stern resent- 
ment from London. The opening story in 
the number, “* Tito, the Story of the Coyote 
that Learned Hew,” is written and illus- 
trated by Ernest Seton-Thompson in his 
characteristic style; then comes Mrs. Edith 
Wharton's story, ‘The Duchess at Pray- 
er,”’ which is a tale of old Italy, with plen- 
ty of romance and intrigue. It is illustrat- 
ed by Maxfield Parrish. Following it are 
“The Greer Pigs,” by Sydney Herman 
Preston, with illustrations by A. B. Frost; 
George Hibbard’s comedy, “A Matter of 
Opinion,.”” with pictures by Henry Hutt, 
and “ My Love Story,” by James Raymond 
Perry, illustrated with pictures by Howard 
Chandler Christy, in which is related the 
trouble a young literary man got into by 
following his wife’s advice and writing a 
real story of sentiment. 


Another Book on Trusts. 

“The ‘Trust Problem,” by Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks, Professor of Political 
Science in Cornell University, which is be- 
ing presented through the press of McClure, 
Phillips & Co., is a very comprehensive 
volume, dealing principally with the pres- 
ent aspect of trusts and the legislation 
which may be employed to modify them. 
The scope of the book may be gathered 
from the following passage from the au- 
thor's introduction: 

Neither railroads nor telegraphs, nor 
other public service corporations are spe 
cially considered; but in general trusts 
are taken to mean manufacturing corpora- 
tions with so great capital and power that 
they are at least thought by the public to 
have become a menace to their welfare and 
to have, temporarily at least, considerable 
monopolistic power. 

In an extensive appendix the author con- 
siders the plans for the solution of the 
trust problem suggested by William Wirt 
Howe, Bird 8. Coler, Controller of the City 
of New York; and William Jennings Bryan, 
together with an exposition of the report 
of the United States Indusrial Commission 
of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and the New 
York Companies’ Act. 


Educational Studies Through Biogra- 
phies. 


With the publication of ‘Comenius and 


of Edveational Form," by 
of the State Normal School, 
Mass., the Grent Educators’ 
by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, draws near its close. There remain 
now to be issued of the thirteen volumes 
originally planned, ‘Sturm and the Re- 
vival of Secondary Education,” by James 
Earl Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and “ Pestalozzi and 
the Modern Elementary School,’ by A. 
Pinloche, professor in the Lycée 
magne, Paris. This series already includes 
such titles as “ Loyola and the Educational 
- System of the Jesuits,” by Thomas 
Hughes; “ Aristotle and the Ancient Idu- 
cational Ideals,”” by Thomas Davidson, and 
“Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their 
@nfluence on English Education,”’ by Sir 
Joshua Fitch, to say nothing of considera- 
tions of Horace Mann, Alcuin, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Abelard. The series is ed- 
ited by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
the Philosophical Department of Columbia 
University. The volumes were undertaken 
in order to give a popular yet authorita- 
tive exposition by writers of international 
reputation of the development of educa- 
tional thought from its beginning among 
the Greeks to the present day, chiefly 
through the medium of critical biography. 
The volumes on “ Sturm" and “ Pestaloz- 
zi’’ will be presented in the early Fall, 
thus closing the series 


the Beginning 
Will 8. Monroe 
at Westfield, 
Series, published 


Uncle Sam’s Great War Story. 

The famous «work ‘‘ War of the Rebell- 
fon,’ which has been prepared by the 
United States Government during the last 
eighteen years, and has cost the National 
publishers $2,750,000, is at length complete. 
The full title of the work is *‘ War of the 
Rebellion; a Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies.’" The work consists of 128 huge 
royal octavo volumes of 1,000 pages each. 
In addition there is a gigantic atlas 
thirty-five parts, presenting the 
elaborate plans of battles and 
ever issued. _The work was undertaken in 
1874 through an act of Congress which di- 
rected the Secretary of War to prepare ma- 
terial for publication, although war records 


} ever 
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Secretary of War, George W. McCreary, 
secing that the undertaking needed the un- 
divided attention of a singie head, detailed 
Lieut. Col. Robert N. Scott to devote him- 
self to the work. Until his death, ten 
years later, Col. Scott had compiled the 
material for twenty-six volumes. He was 
succeeded by Lieut. Col. H. M. Lazelle, 
who served for two years, when an act 
was passed placing the publication of the 
record under the control of a board of 
three experts, two of whom were civilians, 
Major George B. Davis, Lesile J. Perry, and 
Joseph W. Kirkley. At the present mo- 
ment the great work has proved something 
of a white elephant on the hands of the 
War Department owing to the fact that 
many of the individuals designated to re- 
ceive the books have died without indicat- 
ing their heirs. According to the latest di- 
vision of the volumes, after the various de- 
partments and officials interested in the 
work have been supplied, one set is al- 
lowed to each present Senator and Repre- 
sentative who was not in Congress when 
the distribution was begun eighteen years 
ago, and two additional sets each will be 
assigned to all Senators and Representa- 
tives for distribution to their constituents. 
This will give to libraries and individuals 
the opportunity they have so long desired 
ef procuring this work without cost. 

Artistic Aspect of the Library of Con- 

gress. 


Mr. C. B. Reynolds of The Forest and 
Stream Publishing Gompany has compiled 
a large quarto volume of fine reproduc- 
tions of photographs representing the most 
distinctively artistic features of the Library 
of Congress. It is in every sense an édition 
de luxe, and is the work of Foster & Rey- 
nolds of Washington. It bears the sug- 
gestive title of ‘“‘ The Library of Congress; 
Architecture and -—Mural Decorations."" All 
the photographs have been well selected, 
and the reproductions, some of which are 
in sepia, present a marvelous display of 
detail that clearly reveals the excellencies 
of the photographr’s art in point of loca- 
ion and development. The frontispiece of 
the book is a view of “The Library from 
the Capitol,” and then follow pictures of 
the entablature of the building, of the va- 
rious rooms and halls, staircases, sculpt- 
ures, paintings, and mural decorations. A 
sufficient text accompanies the pictures, 
which, we are informed, were selected from 
photographs taken by Howard Grey Doug- 
las and L. C. Handy of Washington. 


Items of the Day. 

“The Life and Times ef Queen Victoria," 
by Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, is being pub- 
lished in fifteen weekly parts by Cassell & 
Co. The work fs well illustrated and will 
be supplemented with a Rembrandt pho- 
togravure of the Queen for those sub- 
seribing to the entire set of twenty-nine 
parts. Mrs. Oliphant'’s colaborator is the 
late Robert Wilson, to whom the public 
is indebted for the last pages of the life. 

Mr. E. Hough's romance of the plains, 
“The Girl at the Halfway House,” will 
ve published next week instead of this by 
Lb. Appleton & Co. 


Harper’s Bazar, published to-day, con- 
tains an article by Madam Wu, wife of te 
Chinese Minister in Washington. It deals 
in a general way with Chinese and Amer- 
ican women contrasted. 

And now we are to have ‘The Real 
David Harum" compiled by Arthur T. 
Vance and published by the Baker & Tay- 
lor Company, It is amusing to note the per- 
sistency with which these “ originals ”’ in- 
trude upon the _ reading public. Quite 
recently the Westcott family received a 
request to erect a monument over the 
grave of one “ Real David Harum," and 
the grandson of another is reported to have 
been heard from in similar respect. It 
is also said that some enterprising persons 
have undertaken do a lively business 
in photographs of a David Harum who 
was pitched upon as “a sure enough origi- 
nal.”’ All these real"’ David Harums 
are not without their interest, but it should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Westcott's sister 
published a positive statement that no 
character in the book was even a remote 
copy of any person that the author had 
met, 


to 


“On the Banks of the Seine” by the 
author of ‘ Foreign Courts and Homes,” 
is in press at Longmans, Green & Co. Al- 
though the writer has so far maintained a 
strict incognita, it is betraying no secret 


| to say that she is the daughter of a well- 
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“Harper & Brothers have in press a new 
novel by Cutcliffe Hyne, entitled ‘ The 
Continent.”” The seene of the story, 
which is laid in prehistoric times on the 
said to 
Ha in its thrill- 
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Conscience" is a 

by Miss Jessic 
of whom the 
publishers Smith, Elder & Co. 
have great expectations, It will be brought 
out in September. 


“The Salt-box 

eighteenth century life in“ New 
land hill town, by Jane de Forest 
is in press at the Baker & 
pany. The work ts said to throw much 
on the education and social inter- 
course of the women of that time and 
place. 
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Marie Corelli's ‘‘ Boy, a 
selling in its fiftieth thousand. The first 
edition of 40,000 was exhausted al- 
most before the day of publication. The pub- 
lishers of this novel, J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, report that * Barabbas,”’ by the » 
author, is now selling in its fourteenth edi- 
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copies 
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edition; ‘ Cameos,” fifth edition; “ The 
Mighty Atom,” fourth edition, and “ The 
Murder of Delicia,”’ fourth edition. 


The feature of The July Century in pre- 
senting artistic views of the Paris Exposi- 
tion from the pencil of Mr. Castaigne will 
be continued in the August and September 
numbers, the drawings augmenting the 
text by Jean Schopfer, which will be en- 
titled “ The Palace of the Dance.” A sec- 
ond article by the same writer, also flus- 
trated by Castaigne, will present the gen- 
eral round of amusements of the Exposi- 
tion. An Interesting postscript to the fea- 
ture will be haif a dozen engravings by 
Vallotton, the well-known French artist- 
engraver, whose work has been frequently 
compared to that of Mr. Nicholson of Lon- 
don. 


“A New Wonderland” is the title of a 
forthcoming book by L. Frank Baum, 
whose “ Father Goose" last year had a 
well-merited sale. It is a well-conceived 
juvenile fantasia, for which Frank Ver 
Feck has made several colored drawings. 
The publisher is R. H. Russell. 


“The School and Society,"’ a volume by 
Prof. John Dewey of the University of Chi- 
cago, will soon make its appearance from 
the press of McClure, Phillips & Co. The 
author puts the problem of educational re- 
form in a new light, and looks enthusiasti- 
cally to the time when our school system 
shall be so developed that each one of the 
schools shall become a community in it- 
self, in which all members co-operate in oc- 
cupations that reflect the life of the larger 
society outside of the school. 


Alfred R. Conkling’s ‘ City Government 
in the United States,” published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., has been translated into 
Spanish and is published in Cuba by the 
Appletons under the title of “‘ El Gobierno 
Municipal." 


Mr. Zangwill's new novel of London life, 
“The Mantle of Elijah,’ will be published 
in November by Harper & Brothers, with 
itlustrations by Louis Loeb. 


Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of poems, 
which is going through the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is of a very varied character. 
Most of the poems, however, are quite 
new. 

Mr. Roosevelt's book on Oliver Cromwell 
will shortly be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, uniform with the Rough Rider 
book, and with most of the illustrations 
that enhanced its text while it was appear- 
ing as a serial in Seribner’s Magazine. 

Three important series are in preparation 
by the editor of Harper's Bazar. One is 
“The Wouldbegoods,"’ by Miss E. Nesbit, 
with illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 
well known through his Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy pictures. The second is a series of 
ten singing lessons on ‘The Theory of 
Voice-Production,” by Mme. Mathilde Mar- 
chesi. There is also in preparation for 
publication during the Winter months a 
series of six stories by Mary E. Wilkins, 
which will be called “ Flower Stories,” 
each tale having a plot woven about a 
flower, 

A “‘ Memoir of Dr. Charles A. Berry,” by 
his co-pastor, James 8. Drummond, Is in 
press at Cassell & Co's. Dr. Berry was the 
freat English leader of the Free Church 
movement. His early career at the time 
he rode to his brother's little draper’s shop 
on a Yorkshire engine, learning on the 
daily trips the principles of mechanical 
engineering, forms an interesting contrast 
to his later life of spiritual successes. He 
first became known to America through 
the invitation extended him by Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, to succeed Dr. Beecher. 


A practical treatise on the art of short- 
story writing, based upon deductions made 
by the author in the course of some years’ 
experience as a student, writer, and critic, 
is announced by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. It is entitled ‘* Short Story Writing,” 
by Charles Barrett. 

A timely book on fishing entitled “ Pike 
and Perch" will shortly be published in 
the Fur, Feather and Fin Series issued by 
Longmans, Green & Co. The author is W. 
Senior and the work will be well illustrated 
by photographs and drawings. 


Fleming H. Revell Company have issued 
a neat brochure containing descriptions of 
their books on China. It inciudes interest- 
ing matter and illustrations concerning Dr. 
Smith's “Village Life tn China” 
“Chinese Characteristics,’"’ Mrs. 
‘“‘ Korea and Her Neighbors,” and Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin's *“‘A Cycle of Cathay,” the 
last of which is now selling in its fiftieth 
thousand. 


and 
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The Bookman, in its résumé of the condi- 
tions.of May book selling in the East and 
West, declares that “To Have and to 
Hold" still takes the lead in point of 
sale. Of reports from twenty-five libraries 
in ‘fhe July Critic, all but two give “ To 
Have and to Hold" as the most called-for 
novel, 

“American Fungi,"’ which has long been 
contemplated by the Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany under the authorship of Capt. Me- 
jivaine, has now assumed such proportions 
just before publication that the originally 
devised volume of ordinary size has been 
discarded for one which will not be unlike 
the large unabridged dictionary. 

Irving Bacheller has produced 
can novel entitled ‘Eben Holden," 
is now coming from the press of 
throp Publishing Company. 
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Century Company. A New York manufact- 
urer, by the way, has given the name of 
“Deacon Bradbury” to a new brand of 
cigars. The same publishers also announce 


a new edition of “China, the Long-Lived 
Empire.”’ 


The July number of that new magazine 
The Cornhill Boooktet contains a reprint 
of Eugene Field's * Tribune Primer.”” Ow- 
ing to the large cali for this number of the 
magazine, a new edition has been ordered, 


A new biographical novel entitlea “ Bar- 
oness de Bode,” by Childe Pemberton, is 
in press at Longmans, Green & Co. 


“Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud,”” by 
Madison C. Peters, whose “ Justice to the 
Jew" is now selling in its fortieth thou- 
sand, is announced by the Baker & Taylor 
Company. The work has an introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, 


Among the attractively illustrated juven- 
iles that Longmans, Green & Co. have in 
preparation for early Autumn publication 
are Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Grey Fairy Book,” 
G. Laurence Gomme'’s “ The Princess Story 
Book,” and “ ‘The Golliwogs’ Polar Adven- 
tures,"’ the verses of which are by Bertha 
Upton, while the color illustrations are by 
Florence K. Upton. This forms the fourth 
book in the Golliwogg Adventure Series. 


A full descriptive catalogue of rare books 
and autograph letters, Including a large 
number of items from the library of Col. 
Fred Grant, has been issued by Alexander 
Denham & Co. of this city and London. 
The catalogue includes several rare items 
of Byron, Kipling, Poe, Stevenson, Swin- 
burne, Lamb, and Tennyson. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

BOSTON, July 19.—It is the day of the 
rustic. Lowell studied and scientifically 
described the tongue of the Yankee va- 
riety; Cooper satirized him; Dr. Holmes 
and Mrs. Stowe photographed him; Miss 
Wilkins disclosed his meaner traits; Miss 
Pool bitterly enlarged upon his inquisitive- 
ness and his pettiness, and now has come 
the day of those determined to show ‘his 
real superiority to all whose voices do not 
suggest that a clothespin is playing dumb 
jockey on their noses; who do not speak 
of Saturday night as “bath night,” and 
do not substitute “Haow” for “ What.” 
Wondrous deacons, stately farm wives, 
queenly farm girls, sages of the plow and 
of the village grocery, multiply, and now 
almost simultaneously come Mr. Irving 
Bacheller’'s “ Eben Holden" from The 
Lothrop Company, and Mr. Holman F. 
Day's “ Up in Majiné,"" from Messrs. Small 
& Maynard. The former tells the story 
of a boy's growth on a St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty farm, and sketches his life in the city, 
but its novelty lies in its view of the 
farmer and his wife and of “ Uncle 
Eben,"’ the hired man. They are described 
exactly as they would appear to a child 
reared in t@e fear of the Lord and the 
blue beech rod, and in the firm convic- 
tion that his elders concentrated the wis- 
dom and virtue of the world in their minds 
and souls. 

This is the auther'’s first book, and, 
whether the device is art or lack of art, it 
produces an original effect, and the good 
rustic stories with which the narrative is 
diversified gain by the contrast between 
their briskness and the careful simplicity 
of the general style. Some excellent com- 
mon is attributed to a rustic bard; 
necessarily, the characters being of Yankee 
blood, there is some theological discussion 
of fate and free will; there are good horse 
stories and hunting stories, and an ac- 
count of Bull Run as the hero saw it unites 
with these to give the book such diversity 
as should fit it to any taste. All that it 
needs to give it the success of ‘ David 
Harum" is a nice pathetic story about the 
author, and here the publishers are as des- 
titute as the knife-grinder of Canning’s 
Sapphics. He is unromantically successful 
and is in |perfectly good health, and may 
write a more novels, for the humor 
of an inland village is inexhaustible. 

Mr. Holman F. Day is one of the many 
versifiers to whom Mr. Kipling has sup- 
plied a better model than Mr. Carleton or 
Mr. Riley possessed, and he sings of the 
farm, the river, and the shore in gallant 
style. One misses the occasional brilliantly 
happy line, the occasional deep thoughé 
masked in jest that elevate Mr. Kipling’s 
songs to the rank of poetry, but Mr. Day's 
book is full of good rattling songs and 
rhymed stories. The lumber camp cook, 
the river driver's ash pole, spruce gum, the 
passing of the Jobster, the Portland 
girl exiled to * Denver, Col.,”” and long- 
ing for the smells of home, the saw- 
mill, the old coaster, ‘* hosses,’’ scheol ro- 
mances and troubles are a few of his 
themes, and nearly all of them are of his 
own discovery. A line or two has sufficed 
the few serious poets who have seen that 
they had any value whatsoever. It is well 
for an American to discover that Tommy 
Atkins is not the only topic capable of such 
treatment as Mr. Kipling gives him, and 
that romance may not only “ bring up the 
9:15,"’ but may live in the forest and on the 
river In genuine, unaffected Yankee hu- 
mor the verses are rich, and they are en- 
tirely free from the sin of padding lines by 
unnecessary words, and from the deeper 
sin of moralizing. Indeed, Maine may very 
well be excused if she deem herself_more 
fortunate than Indiana in her poet. 

The first of the Westminster Biographies, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh’'s “ Robert Browning,” 
begins the series very happily, the author 
being in love with his subject, and viewing 
it both critically and personally, only to 
find it good its points of original- 
ity is its repeated statements of.the chief 
literary events contemporaneous with ineci- 
dents in Browning's carcer, sthtements of 
great value to young readers, leading them 
to co author as part of his 
riod, isolated fragment of 
manity appearance the book is as 
carlet lettered in Old 
«.tle page and frontispiece 
lered with the effigies of English mon- 
: can make it, but its type and its page 
are the Beacon Se- 
ries It is enough to bring The Quarterly 
teviewe! fram their tombs to see such 
adoption of an American model 
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The Autobiography of the Founder 


of the Order of the 
Jesuits.” 
The autobiography of one of the most 


important saints in the Roman calendar— 
Ignatius Loyola—has just been edited, with 
introduction and appendix, by J. F. X. 
O'Conor of the Society of Jesus, now resi- 
dent at St. Francis Xavier College, New 
York. 

In his preface Father O’Conor says that 
this account of twe life of Ignatius, which 
was dictated directly by the latter, is con- 
sidered by the Bollandists the most valuable 
record of the founder of the great society, 
like no other in extent and influence, of the 
Jesuits. It is claimed that this little book, 
a volume of less than 175 pages, gives us 
an unusually deep insight into the spiritual 
life of Ignatius, few works in religious lit- 
erature outside the writings of St. Teresa 
and St. Augustine revealing so intimate a 
knowledge of the human soul. 

For a Catholic to understand St. Igna- 
tius’s great work, his ‘Spiritual Exer- 
cises,"" it is necessary to know something 
of the life and character of the author, 
while Protestants should find considerable 
interest in acquiring a knowledge of a man 
who great an influence 
upon the world at large. This little life 
story of St. Ignatius, sjprt as it is, has 
been the groundwork of all the great lives 
of this saint which have been written, and 
the present editor, feeling that many peo- 
ple have neither the time nor the desire to 
read long biographies, nopes they may de- 
rive much pleasure and profit from the 
present book. 

In the preface of the writer of the auto- 
biography, Father Louis Gonzales, 5S. 
J., states that his narrative, which is writ- 
ten in the third person, received 
directly from the lips of the saint, written 





has exercised so 


was 


down by him, and translated into Laiin by 
Father Hannibal Codretto, § ve work 
being finished at Genoa in I ber, 1555 
The appendix contains a sket« y¢ St. Igna- 


tlus, as well as an account of his work 
for education. 
In the Kingdom of Navarre, In the north 


of Spain, among those mountains whence 
the armorers of Toledo drew their metal and 
forged for the world their trenchant steel, 
in a region where the generous, passionate, 
valiant people seemed to have formed their 
character on the austere grandeur of nature 
itself, St. Ignatius was born. The world 
represents him as a man of few and stern 
words, in appearance severe and dark, and 
yet a man in whom intellect was ever 
prominent, but intellect elevated by the 
grandeur of a soul of chivalry and by an 
exquisite delicacy of charity—this was the 
real character of St. Ignatius. This will be 
seen in the brief glimpse given of ois spirit 
of charity, his absorbing love for souls, his 
work of founding missions, his greatness of 
mind and heart, in the work originated by 
him and carried on by his followers in the 
cause of higher education. * * * St. Ig- 
natius sends his voice down the centuries 
as a great individuality. He has spoken 
as a man of God, as a man of ideas, a man 
of energy. * * * He is the founder of a 
religious order that has sent pioneers into 
all fields of valor or research; he is the 
writer of the ‘Spiritual Hxercises’’ that 
have won a fame gained by but few authors; 
he is the father of many saints; he is the 
educator of generations; he is the inspirer 
of scientific, literary, theological, philo- 
sophical investigation and the promoter of 
discoveries and of pioneer missionaries in 
the Old and the New World. 


St. Ignatius was born in 1491 at the Cha- 
teau of Loyola. At fifteen he was a page 
at the Court of King Ferdinand, and later 
a soldier under the Duke of Navarre. The 
army of Francis I. having entered Navarre 
at the seige of Pampeluna, Ignatius, then 
a Captain of infantry, was wounded by a 
cannon ball. Confined to the douse for a 


long while, for the wound was slow in 
healing, the leg having to be reset, he 
asked for novels, and received in their 


stead all the house afforded, the lives of 
various saints, a reading of which opened 
his eyes to the vanity of life, and so 
touched his heart that he exclaimed: 
“What they have done I can do!"" His 
life as outlined in the present book shows 
how thoroughly he emulated their example. 

Resolving to undertake a life of penance 
and self-denial, Ignatius was strengthened 
by a vision of the Virgin and the Child, 
and to her he inscribed the inspiration of his 
“Spiritual Exercises." The order of the 
Jesuits, following im the footsteps of its 
founder, has always been noted for its 
love for and devotion to the Virgin. A glance 
at Ignatius in his student days shows that 
at AJjcala he won to the society three 
strong adherents, afterward founding there 
a college, where St. Francis Borgia ex- 
pounded the Seriptures. Ignatius sent 
Father de Torres to Salamanca to found 
its famous college, where so many illus- 
trious men have since been professors. St. 
Ignatius received the degrees both of Bach- 
elor and Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Paris, 
where he had as fellow-pupils St. Francis 
Xavier, Peter Faber, and many others, all 
of whom won academic degrees. Among 
the early colleges founded by St. Ignatius 
was that of Coimbra, in Portugal, 1542; 
Gandia, 1546; Ingolstadt, 1556; Vienna, 1552, 
and Prague, 1556. In 1553 the Roman Col- 
lege was fully established, and-in 1568 the 
colleges at Lima, Peru, were founded. The 
German college, founded at Rome by St. 
Ignatius, produced many remarkable men, 
including Pope Gregory XV., 24 Cardinals, 
6 Electors of the Empire, 19 Princes, 21 
Archbishops, 121 Titular Bishops, 100 
Bishops in parttbus infidellum, 6 Abbots, 
11 martyrs of the faith, 13 martyrs of 
charity, and many others conspicuous for 
piety or learning. The Roman College 
was the type of the Jesuit college. Founded 
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by Francis Borgia in 1551 near the capital | 


at Rome, it consisted of fourteen 


mem- | 


bers of the order, with Father Peltier, a | 


Frenchman, as Superior. The professors 


taught rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, | 


there being at one time 2,107 students, 300 
of whom were in the theology classes, F'rom 
this college came forth distinguished men 
of all classes, its professors being most 
eminent, while nearly all the great Jesuit 


writers had been Jesuit professors, Father |} 


Southwell, in 1676, numbering 2,240 authors; 
Father de Backer, in 
among its graduates or teachers. 

Father O’Conor names some of the most 
famous students in the Jesuit schools, in- 
cluding Bossuet, Corneille, Moliére, Tasso, 
Diderot, Voltaire, and Bordaloue, as well 
as a long gist of men les#”well known now, 
but who were justly celebrated in their 
own day. He also gives a résumé of the 
number and importance of the colleges and 
students under the Jesuit rule, and an idea 
as to the educational plans of St. Ignatius. 
At the present day there are Jesuit col- 
leges all over the world, in Rome and 
China, South Africa and North America, 
in the Philippine Islands, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Australia and Cuba, Syria and New York, 
with a total of over 50,000 pupils. It must 
be remembered, too, that all these Jesuit 
colleges are united in one great university 
system, under one general rule. Among the 
most prominent of these colleges are 
Loyola College, Loyola, Spain; St. Omer's 
College, Belgium; Stonyhurst College, Eng- 
land; Clongoes Wood, Ireland; Mangalore, 


India; Melbourne, Australia; St. Ignatius 
College, California; one each at Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Mobile, and Worcester; 


Georgetown College, Washington; St. John's 
College, Fordham, and St. Francis Xavier's 
College, New York. Father O’Conor adds: 

St. Ignatius died July 31, 1556. He was 
sixty-five years of age. At the age of 
thirty he hung up his sword at Montserrat, 
and with ready mind and heart and pen, 
in thirty-five years he achieved the gigantic 
work of the founding and developing the 
Order. The educational work was projected 
and advanced in a brief period of fifteen 
years, from M42 to 1556. He was a man of 
prudence and deliberation, and of unswerv- 
ing decision. Vigilant and patient, when- 
ever he appeared account had to be taken 
of the man; and so with his Order, where- 
ever it'appears it is to be recognized either 
by foes to oppose it or friends to love it 
and forward its work. It has its churches, 
its missions, its colleges. In its churches 
it is faithful to the teachings of Christ and 
Hiis Church, loyal ever to the Vicar of 
Christ; in its missions, unbounded in zeal 
and personal self-sacrifice; in its colleges, 
it aims ever at the solid and thorough train- 
ing of complete Christian education. Igna- 
tius of Loyola made his Order to go on 
without him, and it goes on just as he 
made it. 

The autobiography itself is of much in- 
terest, while the book will be found to be 
adequately illustrated, one picture of the 
Madonna, ‘“‘ Our Lady of the Wayside," be- 
ing not only very interesting, but entirely 
new to the present writer-—the cover show- 
ing a vignette portrait of Loyola in a 
heavy gold framework containing the title 
to the book, which is attractively-printed 
throughout. 


‘ : . 
Mr. Skinner’s Flowers in the Pave. 

Mr. Skinner's dainty little volume makes 
an even stronger appeal to nature lovers 
than do the more technical books on that 
subject. The title to the volume is given 
by its opening paper, which priginally ap- 
peared in The Century, attracting much 
favorable notice on its first publication. 
The style of most of thesé essays, eleven 
in all, which go to make up the contents 
of the volume, is unusually good, as is the 
author's somewhat original point of view. 
Time and again we find him saying just 
the things we would like to have said, or 
have often thought upon all sorts and con- 
ditions of subjects. Turn where you will, 
there are quaintly turned sentences or 
quotable bits, and the little volume is so 
thoroughly attractive in its paging, bind- 
ing, text, and illustrations that it is dif- 
ficult to decide which is its most admira- 
ble quality. 

The interest of the remaining essays in 
the book hardly equals the suggestiveness 
of “Flowers in the Pave,” although all 
are remarkably good. Mr. Skinner certain- 
ly deserves high praise for his efforts tow- 
ard teaching us how much of the country 
remains in the town. There are doubtless 
many who,, forced to live in town, like the 
latter, would much prefer the country, and 
to them we would cordially recommend a 
book, which instead of railing at the hard 
fate which prevents us from following our 
own desires, teaches us to find in the con- 
ditigns surrounding us some of the very 
pleasures we pity ourselves for losing. 

Even in the dullness and density of 
New York there are sanctifying hints and 
flashes of nature’s outer greatness, cheer, 
and beauty. There is always the sky. 
* * * You are liable to hear a robin or 
two in the morning and may even get the 
trill of an oriole. * * * Some wonderful 
skies are to be seen from our windows 
and sidewalks—light and hen of clear and 
clouded—gray and glowing—boiling with 
rain and thunder, heavy with August haze, 
blazing flamelike in October sunsets. 
* * © And on rainy days, what witch- 
like haste and darkness of the low-flying 
vapors! What freaks of falling water! Is 
it an optical delusion that what are palpa- 
ble drops as high as the third floor are dis- 
persed into spray before touching the 

und, like some of our Western water- 
alls in a high wind? We often see distant 


rain—and snow—curtains that swing over 
the earth, seeming to trail even their 


fringes on the ground. 

Mr. Skinner thinks that town life sharp- 
ens some of our wits at the expense of oth- 
ers. We see a dollar at a long distance, he 
says, but In so doing forget the color of the 
grass, and lose our impressibility and quick 
response to nature, as well as to many of 
the more del! of our joys. We make a 
business of and promise to indulge 
ourselves in that direction, but in some way 
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| find nature in town, Mr. Skinner thinks it 


| into 


never find the time. We are becoming bet- 
ter versed in all technical knowledge of the 
different departments of nature, but then, 
Mr. Skinner we seem to find fewer 
rainbows in these days. Hard as it is to 


says, 


is even harder to find human nature there: 


It is not often we look out of the streets 
souls—men go masked. In a crowd 
you see not one in ten you care to know; 
yet if the masks were off it might be other- 
wise. And what ugly masks! Here are the 
stern, the haughty, the furtive, “the un- 
excellent. Ard how much harshstalk! Do 
the talkers realize how their tyranny and 
coarseness vex? ‘There is a special pity 
due to those who must put up with it, for 
while strength grows out of some suffer- 
ing, another suffering numbs and weakens. 
The sensitive and artistic endure much 
from thegibesof sturdy, leather-witted bar- 
barians and the bullying and jostling of 
the mob, and are only made the more timid 
and bitter by it all. 


The ‘‘think-tree’"’ is an appeal to us to 
get outside of ourselves and our small wor- 
ries and troubles; to enter some inner sanc- 
tuary, a “picture gallery stocked with 
memories that make Corot and Inness dull; 
a music hall where you can hear sym- 
phonies from a thousand strings and operas 
and oratorios sung by demi-gods; a look-off 
that commands some wider view than chim- 
ney pots.”” After inhabiting your think- 
house, or what is better, Mr. Skinner says, 
a think-tree, for a time, all becomes peace 
with us, and we would hesitate to break 
the beautiful calm with repinings or fault- 
findings, so that at last we decide we must 
copy the accept our gifts and our 
limitations, live our lives as best we may, 
be green in spirit, and hold to the earth for 
strength and refuge. 

** News from a Back Yard "’ will be found 
a fascinating chapter, with all the possi 
bilities and achievements of that smali 
space of ground, its knowledge of and love 
for common flowers like the dandelion and 
buttercup, the clover which he sometimes 
finds not only four-leafed but double-blos- 
somed, until he ends in a sort of rhapsody 
over even so small a bit of Eden as a typ- 
ical city back yard. 

The bit of green out there, the spangles 
of color dotted over it, the free air and sun- 
light, and especially the vast blue that 
arches town and country alike, are solaces 
to which we cling in a kind of affectionate 
desperation. They cool our minds, they 
pacify a hunger for the beautiful old earth 
that aches in almost every heart, they 
stand for the strength and truth of nature. 

‘“‘An Idle Watcher of the Skies,’ is the 
title of another paper which brings up 
pleasant memories of many a long hour 
passed at a windew or spé€nt flat on one’s 
back gazing up either directly at or through 
everhanging trees into all phases and kinds 
of cloud formation, historic castles in Spain 
showing there with great vividness. 

**In a Park,’’ the next which Mr. 
fkinner thinks hest indicated by the old 
definition of ‘‘ Lungs of a Town,’ is also 
of great interest; the author claiming—we 
think rightly—that people who keep hearts 
and minds open, and live much out of 
doors, with the trees and the green grass 
and the growing plants, take a long time 
to grow old. The elixir of life, he says, is 
distilled from sunbeams, therefore afl praise 
should be accorded to the man who con- 
ceived the idea of making parks free to men 
whose ancestors ran away from nature. 

‘Back Yard Gardens" and ‘“ The Kind- 
ness of Nature” are closely allied papers. 
The first treating to some extent of the 
sort of plants to be employed in our gar- 
dens; the simplest and hardiest being the 
best. Mr. Skinner advocates no set ar- 
rangement, plenty of grass in the centre, 
and vines and tall plants covering fences 
and the backs of our houses so as to pre- 
sent as much as possible the cool effect of 
green drapery. He adds: 

“Your garden will be a joy and a profit, 
even when you are supposing that it is a 
vexation, for every time you go out to 
pull weeds and crush the grubs that are 
eating your roses, yout are filling your 
lungs, reddening vou. blood, toughening 
ycur muscles, sharpening your eyes, and 
cooling your mind..* * * Plant your 
flowers in such groups or lines that they 
make color harmonies; feed and spray 
them, and in June or July call the neigh- 
bors in and brag. Town life is small, so 
get all the enlarging influences into it you 
can. Your yard is a window looking out on 
nature. Plant a pine or hemlock near your 
house, if there is room. and when you are 
up late with your books or your troubles, 
ic will sing to you of seas and forests where 
there are no troubles. Plant it young and 
grow up with it and to it.” 


The illustrations are so fine in both de- 
sign and execution that we are distinctly 
sorry there are so few, the title page of the 
book is very good, and its cover most ef- 


trees, 


ISl- 





essay, 


fective tn both coloring and design; the 
text of Mr. Skinner’s volume being so 
pleasing as to be sure to win for itself 


many readers, 





Book Illustrations. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I wish to say a few words concerning a 
much discussed question, namely, the illus- 
tration of books. It has always seemed to 
me that illustrations appeal chiefly to 
those to whom words of description con- 
vey no definite representation of form or 
place, and Who are unable to feel and ap- 
preciate the inward spirit of the writer. 
It is useless, if net absurd, to illustrate 


such works as Dickens, when the author 
takes chapters to bring an image before 
us. Should our ideals, formed under the 
guidance of a master hand, be crushed or 
perverted by the conception of another? 
Surely not. The impression molded in 
one’s own mind is vastly more inspiring 
and vivid than that which could be con- 
veyed by the artist. It is not impossible, 
should illustrating be carried to the ex- 
treme, that there would be a loss of in- 
dividual thought among many. : 

The ‘illustration of tical works is 
simply impossible. ordsworth defines 

etry as “Truth carried alive into the 
Peart by jion.”” Now, it is just this 
“truth,” this underlying spfrit that will 


be forever beyond the power of a drawing 
to portray. be illustrations by Doré of 
“Paradise Lost" and “Paradise Re- 


i »” if viewed simply as pictures, are 
eautiful, even wonderful, but when we 
look at them are we conscious of that deep 
stirring, undefinable emotion we feel when 


read the ic itself? 
“in view of all this, I would be pleased 


Hd gome one would tell me the porpoes., ot 


New York, July 18 1900. 
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The Jay-Hawkers. 





A Romarce of Free 
Ruffian Days 
No. 289, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


and Border 
By ADELA E, ORPEN. 


Soil 


Mrs. Orpen’s 
peculiarly 
She 


deals with a 
and full of in- 


romance 
theme stirring 
terest pictures the Free-Soil and 
Border Ruffian conflicts in Missouri and 
Kansas, and introduce s the notorious 
guerrilla Quantrell, together with a dra- 
matic picture of the sack of Lawrence. 
Although Mrs. Orpen lives at present in 
England, her childhood and youth were 
passed on the Kansas frontier, and her 
personal knowledge and vivid memories 
are reflected in ‘* The Jay-Hawkers."’ 









Pine Knot. 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By WILL- 
JAM E. BARTON, author of “ A Hero 
in Homespun.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Green Flag 
and Other Stories of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*¢ Tales that compel the attention on 
the first page and bold it to the last.” 
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~ HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Cooper’s “ Ned “Meyers” 


L. G. HOPKINS, Leavenworth, Kan., 
writes: “In your issue of June 30, 1900, 
on first page, (Page 438,) I notice the state- 
ment: ‘It does not appear, however, in 
any of the collected works of this author 
and is therefore practically unpublished.’ 
The tale is entitled ‘Ned Meyers; A Life 
Before the Mast,’ the author referred to 
in the article from which I quote being 
J. Fenimore Cooper. As I write Phave open 
before me a volume bound in muslin, one of 
a set of Cooper's novels which has been in 
my possession for many years, The. title 
page of this volume reads: ‘ Ned Meyers; 
or, a Life Before the Mast. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. New Edition. New York: String- 
er & Townsend. 18¢,.’ This title page has 
also a quotation from one of Bryant's 
poems. The copyright notice reads, ‘ En- 
tered, according to the act of Congress, in 
the year 1843, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of New-York.’ This certainly is more than 
an ‘ephemeral medium’ for the appear- 
ance of this piece of Cooper's work. Being 
a constant and interested reader of your 
valuable paper I have taken the liberty of 
calling attention to the error into which 
the writer of the article in question has 
apparently fallen.” 

W. W. BLAKE, City of Mexico, Mexico, 
also writes regarding this subject. He 
says. “I have a copy, half leather, pub- 
lished by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
1843. Is it this scarce first edition to which 
you refer as an ‘ephemeral medium '?” 


Hard-Worked Verbs Again. 

H. BE. BARNES, North Andover, Mass., 
writes: ‘“‘ May another reader have a good- 
natured whack at your ‘One Reader,’ of 
Catskill? Surely here is ‘a Daniel come 
to judgment.’ Baring Gould, Byron, An- 
thony Hope, Justin McCarthy, Bishop But- 
ler, author of ‘Analogy of Religion’; Bryce, 
Henry James, Sydney Smith, Julia Ward 
Howe, C. D. Warner, Thomas Arnold, 
Froude, Ruskin, (master of unrivaled Eng- 
lish,) George W. Curtis, Trevelyan—what 
an array of literary persons of world-wide 
reputation, and all charged with and con- 
victed (%) of ‘a curious fault,’ ‘a blunder 
which seems apart from education or style, 
or painstaking in general’! Astounding! 
Such writers guilty of an ‘ unparsable sen- 
tence’ that ‘shocks the eye’! It seems 
inconceivable on the face of it. Why not 
add Shakespeare, or Browning, or Tenny- 
son? No great research is necessary to find 
similar ‘blunders, faults,’ ’ &c., in those 
authors. 

“All readable literature has an element of 
the poetic in it—in spirit if not in form, 
The quotations made by ‘One Reader’ do 
not illustrate ‘the use of a singular or a 
plural form of verb for.singular and plural 
subjects alike.’ The poetic spirit makes 
literature graphic. The graphic is achieved 
by elision of words readily understood and 
to be supplied in the mind. The classics are 
full of this, but are not thereby made ‘ un- 
parsable,’ (new word?) 

“Take Lord Byron's * blunder’ 
chin was bold, the cheeks sunken.’ 
was once called ‘ parsing’ would 
of that sentence correctly as follows: 
is a noun, the subject of * 
is a noun, the subject of 
stood. 

“In Thomas Arnold's ‘blunder’ is the sen- 
tence: ‘The country was to be laid waste, 
the corn destroyed and the houses burned.’ 
Would that be better literature if the ‘blun- 
der’ were avoided thus: ‘The country was 
to be laid waste, the corn (to be) destroyed, 
and the houses (were to be) burned’ ? 
Take any one of the alleged blunders and 
repeat the plura! verb and you have rub- 
bish among your literary constructions, 
marring them sadly.” 

E. KAYEM, New York, also writes on 
this subject. He says: ‘I, too, like gram- 
matical accuracy, but could not go so far 
as to call all of these sentences incorrect. 
On the contrary, I consider this a figure of 
speech, (and often a very pretty one,) 
where the second verb is omitted, or im- 
plied, for the sake of euphony or terse- 
ness, as the may be. 

‘I doubt this usage 
the earlier of 
we cannot to it 
to-day.”’ 
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Slew, Jadeed ? 


St. Louis, Mo., writes: “A 
sue of May 12, ‘ the myste- 
rivt author whose identity is unknown 
even to her publishers,’ reminds us of an in- 
teresting problem. In this case there was 
perhaps a relative or other go-between. But 
an author had reasons for remain- 
to Post- 
all How, 
his business 


“HE: Bde” Or 


line in your iss 


suppose 
anonymous, to relatives, 
banker, expressman 
he transact all 
with the publishers, including the receiv- 
ing of his money? I hope you and some 
your readers can suggest solutions 
“And finally: Please advise how 
might get ‘reading’ to do for some 
lisher If a person thinks he has the tal- 
ent ne writes his story what not, and 
starts it on its rounds in search of a buyer. 
But be he n so discriminating in lit- 
erary fla would bother 
to read 


ing quite 
master, 
then, could 


of 


one 
pub- 


or 
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a book already out? 
to manuscripts 
How he 


‘opinion’ 
Yet our critic has no access 
except through the editor, 
place an-entering wedge?" 


The “ Open Door ” at Church. 
SARAH A. STEWART, New York, 
“TIT am greatly interested in the letters 
from the ‘ Intellectually Friendless' in the 
city Intellectual companionship! I won- 
der if ‘ Friendless’ knows that she is call- 
ing in the wilderness for the very highest 
product of nineteen centuries of civiliz: 
tion, as though it were loitering around 
the and might be had for the ask- 
ing anywhere. It is a beautiful faith, and 
ought to with some kind of reward. 
Such a sublime aspiration is surely not to 
be by the difficulties in the 
way of perfect fulfillment 

“The pathetic appeal to churches for 
in this matter, I suppose, has its root in 
two reasons: First, because they are con- 
veniently located for small social centres, 
and secondly, because the tradition still 
lingers that the brotherhood of man and 


an 


can 


writes: 


corners 


meet 


discouraged 


aid 


-social uplifting are bart “of the ‘orginal 
for which churches were organized 

t would seem to be a very simple matter 
to add to the social work that the churchés 
are already doing so admirably. Let us say, 
to open one room for the entire day, and 
every day, where pcople not belonging to 
that particular branch of the Church, or 
any Church, might drop in at any time and 
be reasonably sure of finding some one 
there who would prove interesting on some 
subject. Social intercourse, to be interest- 
ing, must be delightfully informal. It is 
tle old ‘Salon’ idea that must obtain, or 
the ‘drop-in’ spirit which prompts boys to 
go to candy stores, or men to saloons, or 
other men to their clubs for social recrea- 
tion. 

“1 would suggest the ‘open-door’ in every 
chureh and schoclhouse in the city from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 10 o'clock at 
night, under the general direction of a Hos- 
pitality Committee, who could call to its 
aid any one it needed on occasion. To 
begin with, let there be a book exchange 
of up-to-date books in every centre, which, 
when read at that centre, could be, given 
to the public libraries, and so help a larger 
circle; at the same time they would furnish 
a natural, easy, pleasant way of beginning 
conversation with any one who had 
‘dropped in’ for social recreation.” 


Mr. Beer’s Bargain. 

W. W. BLAKE, City of Mexico, Mexico, 
writes: “In the sales of rare books report- 
ed in THE Sarurpay Revrew of June 16 I 
notice that Mr. Beer (of New Orleans How- 
ard Memorial Library, I presume) secured 
Pefiafiel’s ‘Monuments of Ancient Mexican 
Art’ for $64.50. This was certainly a great 
bargain, as this work sells readily for 
$150.”’ 


A Book of Genius. 


W. A. JOHNSON, Denver, Col., calling 
further attention to *“ As the Light Led,” 
writes: ‘‘I wonder at the treatment your 
reviewer gives it. He says ‘the strength 
of the book far outweighs the few super- 
ficial weaknesses,’ and yet he dilates on 
these weaknesses throughout the greater 
part of his space. This would be all right 
it the book could be characterized by the 
exposition of certain weaknesses, but I[ 
am quite as sure as I am of any literary 
opinion that this book cannot be so hand- 
led, any more than Mr. Allen's ‘The Reign 
of Law' can be condemned with the state- 
ment that it is more an essay than a novel. 
Both Mr. Allen's and Mr. Baskett's books 
are workS of genius which superficial 
weaknesses cannot spoil, and Mr. Baskett's 
work, hardly less than Mr. Allen's, to 
which it fs often compared, stands for what 
is best in the novel of locality, or in Amer- 
ican fiction.” 


Who Was the “Amiable Child >” 


ELIZABETH AKERS, Yonkers, writes: 
“The article on ‘An Amiable Child’ in 
Tre SATURDAY REviEW of July 7 reads 
very like a fairy story, and I must be par- 
doned for expressing my doubts as to its 
accuracy with regard to the little tenant 
of the grave in Riverside Park. In the 
first place, the person who wrote the arti- 
cle has evidently never seen the grave, 
since she writes that the inscription reads, 
‘To an amiable child,’ whereas it is like 
this—I copied it verbatim—: ‘ Erected to 
the memory of an amiable child, St. Claire 
Pollock, died 15th July, 1797, in the 5 year 
of his age.’ 

“The story as given by ay corres- 
pondent bears on its face the stamp of 
improbability. That people of jank (pre- 
sumably surrounded by servants,) visiting 
other people of rank, (also presumably sur- 
rounded by servants,) should allow a child 
of so tender years to stray off alone in a 
dangerous region and drown himself seems 
most unlikely. That the strong current 
of the Hudson should have kindly allowed 
his body to remain where it fell, during all 
the time while the child was not missed, 
and searched for, and finally found, 
again improbable. That an Irish ey 
visiting acquaintances (not even relatives) 
in a foreign country and suffering so sore 
a loss as that of this ‘amiable child,’ 
should bury him in a more or less wild 
tract of another man’s land, where his 
grave would surely be neglected, possibly 
desecrated, and certainly transferred to 
strangers whenever the land might change 
owners, and calmly return to their own 
country, is still again improbable. 

“There are several matters of history 
which show that this pretty story is not 
only improbable but positively impossible 
In the first place, who was the great 
‘Lord Claire,’ who in 1707 ‘ owned vast es- 
tates on the Hudson’? No history of the 
region with which I am conversant—and 
know Bolton pretty well—makes me o> 
of him, and there does not exist even local 
tradition concerning him It seems highly 
probable that his family name was Harris. 

“Again, I am assured on authority which 
is beyond doubt—even the records of Trin- 
ity Church—that in 1792, Nov. 11, the Rev. 
jenjamin Moore baptized there a baby who 
ws named St. Claire, and who was the son 
of Mr. George Pollock. Other indisputable 
authorities state that George Pollock was 
a New York merchant, residing on White- 
hall Street, that he did business at 95 Front 
Street, and that he was then the owner of 
the land where the ‘amiable child’ was 
buried. That the child was drowned is 
not stated, but as he probably lived all his 
brief life on Whitehall Street it seems 
hardly probable that he wandered up to 
Riverside Drive alone. 

‘There are persons 
York City whose 
well, and 
the fact 
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“The Sword of the King.” 


E. RINGWOOD, 13 Livingston Place, New 
York, writes: ‘* The Sword of the King," by 
Ronald McDonald, lately published by the 
Century Company, has interested me so 
much that I have looked (but in vain) for 
its recognition in your valuable Revirw 
It is a story told a woman during the 
troublous times of James Ii.'s reign when 
William, Prince of Orange, came to take 
the English throne. 

The English is beautiful and written in 
the quaint style of the period, but clearly 
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‘ 


intelligible, “bebnig ta iieka cabinet 
uncouth obscurity assumed by some of our 
best writers of to-day. ‘Written by a man, 
it is remarkable how from beginning to end 
the author has kept the woman's point of 
view, and, although clothing the heroine in 
male attire and placing her in the most 
risque positions her femininity is always in 
evidence, and even more so when she is 
masquerading than at other times. 

There is scarcely a page in the book that 
does not contain a noble or elevating 
thought, and while the tale is replete with 
dramatic incident and written with mascu- 
line strength, it is told in refined language, 
and with pure intent, so that the reader is 
made unwittingly to absorb a sermon on 
chastity and nobility of thought and deed, 
of patriotism, and of all goodness. One in- 
cident, where the girl conceals her lover in 
her bed when his life is ip danger, is re- 
lated with rare delicacy and refinement, 
and the immediate assumption by the lover 
of a distant and ceremonious form of ad- 
dress is a charmingly chivalrous touch. 

All women must feel grateful for such a 
portrayal of gracious womanhood, and 
there are few men even in this prosaic 
money-getting age who will not feel re- 
sponsive heartbeats at this record of high 
thoughts and noble actions, or share Roy- 
ston’s ill-concealed contempt for ‘ Capt. 
Jenning’s "’ greed, that blot on the charac- 
ter of the great Duke of Marlborough. 


Quotations. 


A. FELDBLUM, Brooklyn, makes the 
following very considerate suggestion: 
“Is it not possible that the error pointed 
out on page 472 of THe SATURDAY REVIEW 
of July 14 regarding the authorship of a 
quotation was due to the compositor, who 
misread his ‘copy,’ and not to the editor? 
The words ‘Lamb’ and ‘Lincoln,’ when 
written hurriedly, look very much alike. 
For experiment, I wrote the word ‘ Lin- 
coln,’ scribbling it hastily, and showed the 
writing to several persons. Some read it 
for ‘ Lamb,’ some for ‘ Lincoln,’ and others 
for ‘lunch.’ Perhaps we will be able to 
accept the editor's plea of ‘not guilty’ to 
the offence of misquotation, and permit 
him to plead guilty instead to that of ‘ bad 
handwriting.’ '’ Unfortunately, this copy 
was typewritten. 

FRANCES, New Haven, expresses her 
pleasure at the article: ‘‘ Your editorials I 
always find of absorbing interest, but espe- 
cially "must I thank you for your delight- 


fully refreshing editorial on quotations. 
'Tis such a comfort to be assured that 
‘great minds’ are not always infallible.” 

SAMUEL KEELER has made the follow- 
ing discovery: “ Perhaps you would be 
pleased to know that you were right in 
saying that the words you used ‘ for those 
who like this kind of a book, &c.,’ are a 
paraphrase of a sentence which occurs in 
an article by Artemus Ward entitled ‘ The 
Draft in Baldwinsville.’ He says: ‘ For 
those who like this kind of war, it's just 
such a kind of war as they like.’ 

“You will find this on page 161 of his 
works, published in London by John Cam- 
den Hotten.” 


Verse by Robert Hawker. 

MRS. LUCY WHEELER, Tremont, 
N. Y., referring to a recent notice in THE 
SATURDAY REview of a new edition of the 
poems of the Rev, Robert Stephen Hawker, 
Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall, says that 
since reading it, knowing many of his man- 
uscripts were destroyed by fire before Mr. 
Hawker's death, she has been trying to 
gather some he sent from time to time to 
her brother, Frank Pierce Perkins, of Exe- 
ter, England, to be set to music. Her 
brother has since passed away, and the 
manuscripts were doubtless destroyed as 
being of no value. The following is the 
only one the words of which she can recall: 
‘Sing from the chamber to the graye,” 
Thus did the dead ma@ say. 


‘““A sound of melody I crave 
Upon my burial day. 


“ Bring forth some tuneful instrument 
And let your voices rise. 

My spirit listened as it went 

To music of the skies, 


‘Sing from the lych-gate to the porch 
Until you hear the bell, 
And sing you loudly in the 
The psalms I love so well. 


church 


“Then bear me 
And as you pass along, 
Remember ‘twas my wish 
A pleasant funeral song. 


gently to my grave, 


to have 


“Sing sweetly 
And keep the 
The angels 
And you 


as you travel on, 
funeral slow. 

sing where-I am gone, 
should sing below. 


“So earth to earth and dust to dust, 

And though my bones decay, 

My soul shall sing among the just 

At the great Judgment Day ” 

The above had just been put into 
when from “ Frances” of New Haven a 
letter came to hand asking us who wrote 
these very lines. With Mrs. Wheeler and 
‘ Frances "* it seems to be almost a case of 
“ cerebricity,”’ as Holmes was wont to say. 


Reading as a Fad. 
OSBORN, Brooklyn, writes: 
article in one of our magazines 
of the 
fads. The author's 
such phenomena indicate 
of the action of the 
and, in consequence, an un- 
due activity of the lower brain centres. 
The result is a reversion toa type of activ- 
ity characteristic of a primitive civiliza- 
tion, and appropriate, to a state of 
childhood. The tendency among large num- 
bers people imitate all kinds of ex- 
travagunces is to be explained on the prin- 
ciple of suggestion, just scientists 
account for the senseless performances 
the hypnotized subject 
‘It is an interesting inquiry whether our 
modern reading public not subject to 
similar crazes which have a like explana- 
tion llow else are we to account for 
fact that tens of thousands of 
readers are found abs 
are destined in a fev 
oblivion; that large editions of 
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“ Admitting that fiction has its place as 
a means of literary culture, it would seem 
that most readers have ceased to ex- 
ercise any rational choice and allow them- 
selves to be controlled by their lower brain 
centres. Like the hypnotic subject, they 
take suggestions for reading from any 
chance acquaintance, whose oracular judg- 
ment has for them a fascination which 
they are unable to resist. But, seriously, 
the psychologists hold out for us the pros- 
pect of a better state of affairs. These 
crazes of the reading public are incident 
to an imperfect stage of development. As 
the higher centres become more highly de- 
veloped, a rational choice will more effect- 
ively control the selection of reading. The 
demand will determine the supply. The 
literature which has established its claim to 
permanence will take its true place. If 
fewer books are read, they will minister to 
a more refined taste and to a more intel- 
lectual life.”’ 


Another Neglected Book. 


R. E. WESPOE, Normandie-by-the-Sea, 
N. J., referring to a letter from Mr. Vivian 
Hubert published in Tue Saturpay RE-° 
view July 7, concerning the negiect of 
* Robinson Crusoe’ and “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,"’ says: ‘I would like to thank the 
writer of the article and also THe Satur- 
DAY Review for bringing the matter before 
the attention of the public. Too much can- 
not be safé@epon such a subject. Why they 
are neglected and why people still. continue 
to ignore their literary and artistic perfec- 
tions your correspondent has fully ex- 
plained; sagit is needless to dwell upon a 
repetition of thought. Innumerable other 
titles might have been mentioned under the 
heading of ‘ Neglected Books '~all helpless- 
ly condemned, as it were, by the absurd 
idea prevalent among even the most cul- 
tured that such productions are to be read 
by children and children only—but often 
one or twonoticeable instances, ably quoted, 
are as forcible as a dozen or more exam- 
ples. If ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ had been con- 
tained in the list given as examples by Mr. 
Hubert, his argument could not have been 
more complete, for no three books are or 
have been as commonly abused as * Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ and 
‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ 

“The explanation, I believe, 
summed up in a few words. When read 
exoterically -they are for children; when 
read esoterically they are for adults’ But 
few people take enough trouble and-interest 
in them to study both their exoteric and 
esoteric meaning. Hence the diversity of 
opinion.” 
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Pictures at the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum., 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It is very gratifying when one in authore 
ity like yourself contrasts favorably the 
opportunities for art study in this country 
with those abroad, as you do in THe Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of June 9. 

But in speaking of changes for the better 
in the arrangement of pictures in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, why cannot these re- 
forms be pushed a little further? Why 
cannot we for instance, all the works, 
of one master in the same room? Pictures 
by Hals, Van Dyke, Rubens, and Reynolds 
are the different 
Turners are not eveh in the 

the building. Is there sup- 

any educational or artistie 
method in this seeming madness? On one 
wall are hung side by side in the following 
order pictures by Titian, Rubens, Tito 
Lessi, Diaz, fresh landscape by Bolton 
Jones, a very modern interior by Edgar 
Ward, and a mellow Inness. Examples of 
queer arrangement and hopeless mixing 
of schools and pictures, bad, and in- 
different, might be Whose taste 
hid a beautiful S11, Wolfe 
Gallery) in dark corner, where it can 
hardly be in the daytime, and gave 
places of honor to some very poor pictures 
the “Joan of Are” and 
Dupré's are each tn a place 
from a distance, 
‘Organ Rehearsal”. and 
Quartette "’ can only be seen at 
range. ” 
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very great surprise at the improvements in 
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E. J. WHEELER. 
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forms 
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New York, July 9, 

















ALICE MORSE EARLE AND HER 
BOOKS. 


If ever a writer found her niche and place 
in literature, at just the proper moment, 
took up her pen at the precise psycholog- 
ical instant when it was needed in some 
particular field, that writer is Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, In these days when ancestral 
societies are all important, when the “ good 


wives"’ of the present must needs learn 


something of their forbears and cannot 


conveniently search musty records, the 
modern book on such themes, lying handily 
undoubted 


ready, is seized upon as an 


about that nine 


prize Fate brought it 


years ago, just as this need was beginning 
to be felt, Mrs. Earle wrote ‘“ The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” her first volume, 
and submitted it tentatively. Since then 
not a year has passed without one book 


from her, and sometimes two. 


It has happened, somehow, that the story 
of how and why she came to write, how 
these early successes were made, how Mrs. 
Earle gathered her material,,has never been 
told, for the reason that Mrs. Earle the au- 
Earle of private life are kept 
intentionally Only in the 
pages of her books and in her correspond- 
Earle the 


thor and Mrs. 
very far apart. 


ence over historical facts is Mrs. 
author. No portrait of her has ever been 
printed, no sketch of her life or work made 
public. These details that follow have thus 
an interest of their own, since they are the 
first semi-biographical words that have 
Leen put into type about her. 

Those who have been struggling for years 
to climb the first picket fence of literature 
will, so doubt, be annoyed at Mrs. Earle’s 
ready entry into the field. The story is an 
and it is briefly this: A 


dozen years ago she had no idea of author- 


interesting one 


ship, and the first step came 
garded. Her father persuaded her to write 
an account of the old church in Chester, 


quite unre- 


Vt., Chester having been a historic strong- 
hold of the Morse family in long past years. 
The material for this was abundant, and 
Mrs. Warle spun it so interestingly together 
that her father encouraged her to make an- 


other essay. This was in the form of a 





magazine article, and it was sent to The 


Atlantic. 

“That was the last month of Mr. Al- 
4rich's editorship,'’ said Mrs. 
Almost immediate- 


Earle, ‘‘ and 
he accepted the article. 
ly thereafter Mr. Scudder took charge, and 
T soon got a letter from him saying that he 
did not think he could make use of the 
manuscript. I wrote him to send it back. 
In reply I got another letter stating that 
he had changed his mind and would keep 
it, after all. That encouraged me to write 
him regarding a plan for a book I had in 
mind, ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land’ as it came to be called. He wrote 
back, I remember, that he did not see how 
there could be any sale at all for such a 
book. But I kept on with it just the same. 
When it was finished I sent it to Charles 
Scribner's Sons, and there soon came back 
word from Mr. W. C. Brownell approving it 
highly. I afterward learned that they had 
sent it to Dr. Van Dyke to read, and that 
he had spoken very favorabiy of it. 

“Well, that book sold from 10,000 to 12,- 
000 the first year, a very large sale for a 
book of that sort. I followed it up with 
*Customs and Fashions in Old New Eng- 
land,’ 1892, (the next year,) ‘China Col- 
lecting in America,’ 1893; ‘Costumes in 
Colonial Times,’ 1894; ‘ Life of. Margaret 
Winthrop,’ 1895; ‘Curious Punishments of 
Bygone Days,’ 1895; ‘ Colonial Dames and 
Good Wives,’ 1896; ‘Colonial Days in Old 
New York,’ 1896; In Old Narragansett,’ 
1897; ‘Home Life in Colonial Days,’ 1898; 
‘Child Life in Colonial Days,’ 1899. My 
volume for next year is no secret. It will 
be called ‘Tavern and Stage Coach Days,’ 
and I think the material I Rave gathered 
for it is more interesting than that of any 
of my other volumes.” 

When the question was asked Mrs. Earle 
how she céllected her material—a pertinent 
query, for one of the most interesting 
points about her work is that her facts 
have proved inaccessible—another delight- 
ful series of personal items followed. Her 
facts come to her now from all over the 
country. A large correspondence continu- 
ally pours in upon her. Boxes of yellowed 
letters have arrived for her to read through 
and then return; photographs of Colonial 
relics by the score come. All this material 
she makes note upon and sorts over. In her 
study there are some fifty files of boxes 
or cases, each devoted to an especial sub- 
ject. One file, for Instance, bears the title 
“ Costumes,” another “ Customs.” In gath- 
ering facts for one book, too, she heaps up 
material for another. Even the material 
for her illustrations comes readily now. 

Much of this is due, beyond a doubt, to 
her own position as a typical daughter of 
the New England States. The Quinceys 
and Adamses of Boston are her kin. To a 
woman of such lineage the descendants of 
other Colonists send on material gladly. 
The Pinckney family of Charleston she 
mentions as having been of the greatest 
aid. Another help has been the American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Mass., in 
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whose Shivney she has spent many hours. 
She delves into township and country 
records of New England whenever she gets 
a chance to run away from New York. 
These records in the most instances, are 
guarded by gray old clerks. Mrs. Earle 
generally sends a note ahead to announce 
her coming. Then the records are ready 
for her inspection. 

The Alice Morse Earle, the author, as 
distinctly different 
personage from the Mrs. Earle of social 


has been said, is a 


life. Privately, she is Mrs. Henry Earle 
of Brooklyn Heights, well known in the old 
Brooklyn social set. The Earle house Is a 
delightful dwelling, with its rich 
stores from Colonial eras. 


very 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and Including Thursday Afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
JOEL DORMAN STEELE. Teacher and Author. 
By Mrs. George Archibald, 1l2mo. Pp. vi.- 
215. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1. 
CHARLES HENRY PEARSON. Fellow of 
Oriel and Education Minister in Victoria. 
Memorials by Himself, His Wife, and His 


Friends. Edited by William Stebbing. With 
a portrait. 8vo,. Pp. x.-320. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. $4 


MATTHEW LYON. The Hampden of Congress. 
A Biography. By J. Fairfax McLaughlin. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. xi.-631. New York: 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company. 

THE SEVENTIETH INDIANA VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY. In the War of the Rebellion. 
By Samuel Merrill. Svo. Pp. 375. Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

COLONIAL FAMILIES AND THEIR  DE- 
SCENDANTS. By One of the Oldest Grad- 
uates of St. Mary's Hall, Burlington, N. J. 
12mo. Pp. xvi.-230. Baltimore: Press of 
The Sun Printing Office. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Suther- 
land Bdwards. Svo. Pp. viii.-28%. London 
and New York: Caasell & Co. $1.50. 

THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES OF ROB- 
ERT BROWNING. By Arthur Waugh. 18mo., 
Pp. xiv.-155. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 75 cents, 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


NATURDB IN DOWNLAND. By W. H. Hudson. 
Illustrated. Svo. Pp. xii.-307. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, $3.50. 

A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Hellen Eaddick. 2mo. Pp. viil.-242. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: Cas 
sell & Co. $1.25. 

SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS OF THB PRES- 
ent Time. (Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Irving, 
Wilson Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, and Forbes 
Robertson.) By Clement Scott. Llustrated 
by W. G. Mein. 12mo. Pp. 193. London: 
Greening & Co, 





RELIGION, 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By 
Abraham Kuyper. Translated from the 


Dutch, with explanatory notes. By the Rey. 
Henry De Vries. Svo. Pp. xxxix.-664. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3. 

OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By _ Dar- 
well Stone, 12mo. Pp, x.-359. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 2. 





POETRY. 


Stories vf Yankee Life Told 
Holmaa F. Day. Introduc- 


UP IN MAINE. 
in Verses. By 


tion by C. BE. Littlefield. 12mo. Pp. xv.-200. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. §1. 
ECHOES FROM SHADOW LAND. By Agnes 

Procter. Sm. l16mo. Pp. 88 New York: 


The Alliance Publishing Company. 75 cents. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL. 


WAR AND LABOUR. By Michael Anitchkow. 
8Svo. Pp. xii.-587. Westminster: Archibald, 
Constable & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens. $5. 

THE EARTH STANDS FAST. A Lecture by 
Prof. C. Schoepffer. fransiated for and 
edited by J. Watts de Peyster. With notes 
and a supplementan? frank Allaten. Svo. 
Pp. 80. New York: Charlies H. Ludwig, 
printer, 90 Walker Street. (Paper.) 


SIXTEENTH REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 


Civil Service Commission. Commissioners 
Willard 8S. Cobb, George P. Lord, Silas 
W. Burt. Transmitted to the Legislature 


March 3, 1899. Svo. Pp. 912. New York and 
Albany: Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Com- 
pany, State Printers, 

THE TRUST PROBLEM. By Jeremiah Whip- 
ple Jenks. 12mo. Pp. xix.-281. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. §1. 

HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE, An Introduc- 
tion to the systematic study of the develop- 
ment of law. By Guy Carleton Lee. 8vo. 
Pp. xv.-517. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. §$%. 

ECONOMIC CRISES, 
Citizen's Library. 
York: 


By Edward D, Jones. The 
12mo. Pp. v.-251. New 
The Macmillan Company, $1.25, 





FICTION. 

BROWN OF LOST RIVER 
West. By Mary E. Stickney. 
New York; D. Appleton & Co, 

COMRADES TRUE. By Annie Thomas. 12: 
Pp. iv.-354. New York: F. M. Buckles 
Co., 9 and 11 Sixteenth Street. $1.25. 

SCARLET OR WHITE? By Willis $e M. D. 
12mo, Pp. 172. La Crosse, Wis. The Light 
publishers. Paper, 25 cents. 

JONATHAN'S NEWSBOY. By Pythias Damon. 
i2mo. Pp. 98. Chicago: T. S. Denison, 163 
Randolph St. Paper. 

PINE KNOT. A Story of Kentucky Life. By 
William E. Barton. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill. I2mo. Pp. vili.-360. New York; D, 
Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


A CONTINENTAL CAVALIER. By Kimball 
Scribner. 12mo. Pp. 258. New York: The 
Abbey Press, 114 Fifth Avenue. $1. 

DAUGHTERS OF PLEASURE. Being the His- 
tory of Neara, a Musician; Athene, an 
Actress, and Hera, a Singer. B -— 
Comtesse de Bremont, 12mo, Pp. 33 
London: Greening & Co. 

EBEN HOLDEN. A Tale of the North Country. 


By Irving Bacheller. 12mo. Pp. vii.-432. 
Boston: The Lothrope Company. $1.50, 


CONFESSIONS OF AN UNDERTAKER. By 


A Story of the 
 % Pp. 309. 


Frank D. Rogers. 12mo. Pp. 87. Chicage, 

Iil.: Trade Periodical Company, 
LAUGHTER OF THE SPHINX. By Albert 

White Vorse. Illustrated. 2mo. Pp. 829, 


Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 





BOOKS IN FOREIGN TONGUE. 

LOGICAL CHART FOR TEACHING AND 
ag awed THE FRENCH CONJUGATION 

By Stanislas Le Roy. 12mo. New York: 
Wiliam R. Jenkins, 51 Sixth Avenue. Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

TEMPRANO Y CON SOL Y TRES OTROS 
CUENTOS. Por R. Diez De La Cortina. 
18mo. . 7. New York: William R. 
Jenkins, Sixth Avenue. Paper, 35 cents. 

ae ye Y OTROS CUENTOS. Por R. Diez 

De La Cortina. 18mo. 135. New York: 
William R. pa, 851 Sixth Avenue, Pa- 
per, 35 cents 

DER ASSISTENT. Von Frida Schan. Edited 
for school use by A. Beinhorn. 18mo. Pp, 

1. ad York: American Book Company, 
cen 
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BROOKLYN. 


(Great Offer of Books. 


This is one of the most unusual book offers ever made. 


The follow- 


ing, published by Harper & Bros.,are regular $1.25 and $1.50 copyrighted 


novels, written by celebrated authors. 


binding, with gilt top, and at 49c each. 


All are in ornamented cloth 
With the exception of ‘* The 


Breadwinners’’ (Anonymous), the books contain frontispiece portraits 


of the authors, and some of the volumes are illustrated by du Maurier, 
Peter Newell, C. D. Gibson, and others. 


THE HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX. 
Kendrick Bangs. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT. By 
John Kendrick Bangs, 


LORRAINE. By Robert W. Chambers. 
THE RED AXE. ByS. R. Crockett. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard Harding 
Davis. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
COPPER CYLINDER. By James De Mille. 

THE REFUGEES. By Conan Doyle. 

PETER IBBETSON. By George du Maurier. 

THE DESCENDANT. By Ellen Glasgow. 


By John 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. By W. D. 
Howells. 
THE BREADWINNERS. Anonymous. 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. By Maria Louise Pool 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. By Frank 


R. Stockton. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
Wells. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and Other Stories, 
By Mary E. Wilkins. 

PEMBROKE, By Mary E. Wilkins. 

ANNE. By Constance Fenimore Woolson, 


JUPITER LIGHTS. 
Woolson, 


By H, G. 


By Constance Fenimore 


. We also offer the following books at the lowest prices ever known. 


For your convenience we give the publisher’s price and our price at this 


sale. 


Publisher's ° 
pric e 


The Sealskin Coat, Rolf Botderwood, .$1.25 -25 


Plain Living, Rolf Bolderwood....... 1.25 25 
The Man Who Became a Savage, Ww. 

Fs PES op cconrtuvstisaucecesecee 1.50 35 
The Maker of Moons, Robt. W. Cham 

DEPS occccccces oe sever rcerecceses 50 39 
The Fall of a Star ...........ssceccee 1.25 «25 
The Philanders, A. KE. W. Mason..... 1.25 25 


From Scribner's 
Magazine 


Stories of the Sea 
Stories of the Army 


Stories of the South 
Stories of the Navy ; 





The Real Bismarck, James Hoche... 35 
The Fight of Santiago, Bonsal...... 48 
Harper's Round Table, 1809.......... 2. .8Y 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

War, 2 vols., % Mor... ...secececees 16.00 3.75 
Mickey Finn Idylls, Ernest Jarrold... 28 
Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift.. 6 





Letters of D. G. Rossetti ............ ‘ 65 
In Chimney Corners, 15 colored illus- 

trations, Seumas MacManus........+ 1.50 -29 
Tales of a Telegraph, J. BE. Brady.... 1.25 -29 
Peggy of the Bartons, B. M. Croker... 1.25 238 
The Ambassador, J. Oliver Hobbes.... 1.25 2 
Romance of a Midshipman, Clark Rus- on 





MOT nov ccccccscnce eoscsscensvcesese 1.50 
The Transvaal from Within, Fitzpat- 

WEE ccnwncdntcdtus ttencccsrerecesas 1,25, 45 
At the ¢ ‘ourt of Catherine the Great. 1.25 -20 
The Massarenes, Ouida .....6.++++e+ 1.25 29 
With Sampson Through the War, _ is 

GROOE n oc cs pe ctcesdeessss evecusaces 2.50 5 ) 
Dolly Dille nbeck, J. L. Ford......++. 1.50 .35 
With Dewey at Manila, and the Fall : 

Of SantlagO......ccceecccesererevcee 1.50 35 
Brown, V. C., Mrs. Alexander....... 1.25 -29 
Pretty Miss Neville, B. M. Croker.... 1.25 -29 


Inder Summer Skies, Clinton Scol- 
. lard sbnerOedendadbdnbbeedsecsnges este 1.25 3 
Bladys of the Stew-Poney, Baring 7 

Gael cccsescevenedevcdiscctscsoncses Law SB 


A limited number each of the following Cam- 





bridge Classics, published by Houghton, Mifflia 
& Co., gilt tops: 
The Improvisatore, Hans Andersen... 1.00 39 
The Last of the Mohicans, Coope - 1.00 39 
The Deerslayer, Cooper......... 1.00 Ps] 
Biographical and Historic Essays, 

Dh GREE. cventiienadchet ea bunntce 1.00 39 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 

ee Serer ee 1. 39 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 

BEGLOE occecccccesicstsacnvddesauas 
Dr. Grimshawe's Secret, Hawthorne.. 
Quenn, Blanche Willis Howard....... 


The Minister's Wooing, Stowe........ 
Tvamhoe, Boott...cccccccesescesesccess 
The Story of Goethe's Life, G. 





LOWES sccccccccccsccece oe 39 
The Biglow Papers, Lowell. dhaeune Ps <1) 
Marjorie Daw, T. B. Aldrich ........ 8 29 
The Ring and the Book, Browning.... 38 
Winter Sunshine, Burroughs.......... 1.00 39 
Hyperion and Kavanagh, Longfellow. 1.00 a 
The Petrie Estate, Brown,........... 1.25 30 
Men, Women and Things, Clemmer.. 1.50 at 
A Question of Faith, Dougall......... 1.25 25 
The Story of Dan, Francis........... 1.25 0 
Letters of Horatio, Greenough...... « 1.3 .25 
Tee GORE, 20 conc cacnescuenteseset 1.25 30 
The Son of a Prophet, Jackson...... - 1.25 -25 
Three Tales, O'Connor .......eseceees 1.25 25 
The Rousing of Mrs. Potter.......... 1.25 ze 
Talks at a Country House, Strachey.. 1.25 27 
A Mexican Girl, Thickstum........... 1.00 25 
Two Coronets, Tincker...........+.+++ 1.50 0 


The following of the well-known cabinet pvets 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 


Robe rt BUFNS 2. ccc cecccccccccseccees 1.00 
Byron's Childe Harold........+..ee00+ 1.00 
Totem BOGS occ cccsccceccscnvccsesoce 1.00 
Sir Walter Scott ......cccecccscsccecs 1.00 
Longfellow’s Christus .......++0+ eeeee 1.00 
James Russell Lowell ......0eeeseee 1.00 
Alfred Tennyson, comalete........+.++ 1.00 


Call or mail your order to Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘I shall be glad to ‘mail you a copy 
of my Susathael Book Cotslnnven 
You vil find it rather out of the com- 
mon as to contents. I do not devote 
one dine to “rare,” “scarce,” “ curi- 
ous,” &c., yet these much-worked 
adjectives ‘could truthfully apply to 
hundreds of items therein contained. 

A. S. 174 Fulton St. 


(opposite St. Paul’s,) N. Y. 






STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK or. 


MUSHROOMS OF AMEKICA 
Edibt d Poisonous. 
By THOFMAS TAYLOR, [1. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Food Products,’’ etc. 

8vo, fine illustrations in color and half-tone. 
Price, cloth, ar a a — 
a ve., N. B. 

A. R. TAYLOR, Publisher, “Mass. Ave: 1 
Send retail price to publisher or order through 

your kseller. 


BRENTANO'S PAPER NOVELS 
At 5e., 10c., '5c,, 25¢, and 33¢. 


IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. CATALOGUE FREE 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


MATTHEW LYON: A BIOGRAPHY. By J. 
Fairfax McLaughlin, LL. D. Prepared from 
President Monroe’s unpublished papers, Josiah 
Quincy’s manuscript collections, and other 
original sources. Jefferson elected President by 
Matthew Lyon's vote. Light on disput 

ints. 8vo, illustrated. Price 0. Address 
EISTORICAL PUBLISHING ., 277 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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ESSENCE OF WISDOM. Compiled by Charles 

Maurice. 16mo. 62, New York: C. 
Maurice, 30 Union Hall Street. 

NATURE'S MIRACLES. Familiar Talks 
Science. By Elisha Gray. Vol. II. 16mo. 
2 vi.-243, New York: Fords, Howard & 

‘ulbert. 


UNCLE SAM ABROAD. By J. E. Conner. Ii- 
lustrated J. Newman. 12mo. Pp. 
238. Chicago: McNally & 






















The Trust Problem. 


By PROF, J. W. JENKS, Pb.D. 


‘¢A Valuable Study of the Tris’ Problem. 
The book ts educational and helpful.” 
—CHICAGO EVENING POsT. 
“T be importance of tts contents wor wad make it 
valuable under any circumstances.’ 
—NeW YORK HERALD. 
With five charts in color, Small i2mo 
44x74. Net $4.00. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & Co, 


141-145 East 26th 8t, New York. 
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Subscription $1.75 a Year. 


There is no better Summer reading for young 
or old than the bright short stories, character 
sketches and well selected miscellany in The 
Youth's Companion. 

Announcement of the Current Volume and Sample Copies o 
the Paper FREE, 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, Massa, 


Issued Every Thursday, 





By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
The Last of the Peterkins. 


Tilustrated. Square 16mo. $1.25. 
“ The irresistibly funny and irresponsible Pe- 
terkins.'’’—Literary World, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED — IN PRESS. 
STEVENSONIANA, Illustrated. 12 parts, $2.50 net. 
Tae Mutiny on Boakp H. M.8, Bounty. . 
Tax Book oy Oman, Illustrated, 4to. 

In MemoaiaM. . De Luxe Ran, fasonct. 
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tains and Mountaineers. 


The recent sticcesses of some Southern 
writers in popular estimation. which means 
s0 much to these authors from a financiat 
point of view, has temporarily turned our 
attention aside from the rare genius dis- 
played by Miss Murfree. The charm of 
Miss Murfree’s writings is recognized by 
al of her readers, but her true position 
fo American letters cannot be appreciated 
without a personal knowledge of the 
mountains and mountaineers of the region 
which she has described. The local con- 
ditions which obtained for alinost a cen- 
tury. and which still heid even up to the 
lime when Miss Murfree began her work, 


are so rapidly disappearing that the living | 
idenbaccyger 4 | less sportsman who observed the mount- 


examples which illustrate her character 
drawing will soon be no more, and appre- 
ciative eye-witnesses of these conditions 
are very few in number, The mountains 
themselves we shall, of course, always 
have with us, but civilization, the lum- 
berman’s axe, the Summer hotel, and the 
miner’s camp will, ere long, divest them 
of the primitive charm waich even now 
still envelops them. 

In her eartier works she has held us to 
the relatively tame Cumterland Mount- 
ains, end her people belong to that region. 
Gradually, however, she takes us closer 
and closer to the Great Smoky Mountains 
which have loomed up over the Tennessee 


River Valley, and having viewed them from | 


the distance and from their bases, she 
allows us to climb their lateral spurs and 
the ‘“‘coves"’ which lie between 
Later she permits us to enter the 
deep notches through which the rivers 
ferce their ways through this mountain 
chain, and finally we climb the mountains 
themselves, and even make occasional as- 
cents to the crest. But it is only 
sional allusion that she indicates 
that wilderness of 
which intervenes between 
and “The Hand of Uti: 


explore 
them. 


by occa- 
the ex- 
istence of 
to the 
“ Cloudland ” 
Sky.’ 

Thus it was by degrees that the author 
arrived at -the perfect mountain atmos- 
phere, and the condition of complete satu- 
ration was not reached until the 
ance of ‘‘In the Clouds,” In 
she gives a very accurate description of 
the life of the mountain cowboy, who, be- 
sides the hunter, is the only one attracted 
by his calling to these altitudes of 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above the sea level. An- 
other criterion of the high level of this 
boek is the fact that In it the region of 
“apple jack"’ has given way to “ brush 
whisky.” 

If Miss Murfree's most perfect 
ain atmosphere is that given in 
Ciouds,” her finest sample of 
drawing among the mountain 
found in “The Despot of 
Cave,"’ and that character is the ** Despot "’ 
himself. Such masterful spirits are to be 
found among these people, but they are, of 
course, rare, and where such a one leans 
toward the devil instead of toward the 
Lord he becomes the bully and curse of the 
community. 


Miss Murfree does not always properly 
discriminate between the lowland and the 
valley people and the true mountaineers, 
and frequently assigns to the latter that 
awe of the mountains which is so thor- 
oughly characteristic of the lowlanders. 
The author has made constant use of the 
supernatural and superstitious in her writ- 
ings, and of the effectiveness of these ele- 
ments in her hands, from a dramatic and 
artistic standpoint, there can be no ques- 
tion; but she is not warranted by the facts 
in giving these features such a prominent 
place among the characteristics of the 
mountain people. The latter are by no 
means as superstitious as the people of the 
southern lowlands who have been brought 
up surrounded by a negro population, and 
Miss Murfree's own early environment is 
probably responsible for this error on her 
part. In fact, among the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains the number of blacks and 
superstitious, like the temperature, 
creases with increase of altitude. 


east, 


mount- 
“In 
character 
people is 
Broomsedge 


de- 


The powerfully dramatic scenes portrayed 
by the author could be actual realities only 
where questions of life and death 
be dealt with, and probably in no part of 
the civilized world do these questions come 
into such prominence among tiie people as 
in this mountain region. Nowhere are men 
more willing to risk all for the sake of 
revenge or for the meting out cf what 
they individually call justice. In no other 
region in such proximity to all the 
refinements of civilization the charac- 
teristics of frontier iife, hardiness, fear- 
lessness, alertness, and 
to the preservaticn of 
develcped than there. 


close 


are 


self-reliance, 
life, 


even 
more strongly 


Miss Murfree has given wonderfully good 
illustrations of the native wit, but she has 
too equally divided it among the 
The mother wit, literally speaking, is 
most direct and imaginable, 
has the flavor of wit 
tiled in 4% mountain still. But, like the 
output of the latter, it is an externally 
shy product, and can only be obtained on 
intimate acquaintance. Among such a 
scber-minded people wit is mainly sarcasm, 
end is never in the abstract, but always at 
some one's expense. This Miss Murfree has 
well brought out by showing the enjoyment 
fclt between the extremes of taking the 
subject ‘down a peg,”’ and arousing the 
remorse which follows the repentance of 
some irremediable act. 


sexes 
the 
and 
doubly dis- 


caustic 
Trish 


it is safer to say that we can much more 
easily and readily judge of Miss Murfree'’s 
accuracy in delineating her men than her 
women than. to say that she has drawn 


| cult Judge. 


mountains 
| fresh and unfamiliar work from the hand 


appear- | 
that book | 


the | 


are to, 





better pictures of the former than of the 


latter. We seo the characteristics. of the 
men boldly displayed in the courtroom, at 
the stores, in the tavern, on the mountain 
tops, or by the fireside, but to understand 
the women fequires a long residence on & 
familiar footing among the peopie> Hei 
silence concerning standards of morality 
among the mountain folk must not be mis-. 
interpreted. The fact is, as a rule, they 
are extremely sensitive in regard to im- 
rroprieties in the relation of the rexes. 
The attitude of the mountaineer toward 
the law and of law officers against of- 
fenders has been well shown by the author. 
The trials by jury are inefficient, and 
mountain logic sees in the general failure 
cf justice the justification of lynch law. 


Miss Murfree has been especially ;su? 
cessful in portraying the feelings al th: 
strarger within the mountains, She has 
}resented him in all degrees of inimersion 
in the mountain atmosphere, from the care- 


ams from the holiday point of view in 
“'The Star in the Valley" to the man who 
has expetriated himself on accourt of fail- 
ure in life in “The Romance of Sunrise 
Rock," or the fugitive from justice in ‘' The 
Juggler.’ The excursions of the mountaia- 
born man into neighbouring enlightenment 
is both interestingly and powerfully de- 
pieted in the extreme cases of a first acd 
only visit to the ccunty seat and the long- 


| continued sojourn’s by which the develop- 
|} ment of the latent native ability has en- 


abled the mountain boy to become a Cir- 
This native ability, aside from 
that vised for home consumption, has as 
yet been exercised on the few capitalists 
who have penetrated the mountain wilder- 
Many of these men have carried con- 
siderable money into the mountains, but 
few have taken it out again. The best 
guidehooks, not to the mountains, but to 
the mountaineers, are Miss Muifree's 
stories. 


Ness, 


Giotto’s Frzscoes.* 


It is curious to find now a comparatively 


of Ruskin. The present book is a conspicu- 
ous instance of his power to stir up the in- 


| terest of his readers in subjects of artistic 


importance and to instruct them with that 
singular persuasiveness of his which im- 
plied so much knowledge and convietion and 
so much humility and self-assertior in one 
and the same mind. 

The editorial note explains that the 
Arundel Society in the years 1853-60 issued 
a series of thirty-eight large woodcuts re- 
producing the majority of Giotto’s frescoes 
in the Arena Chapel at Padua, and with 


| them this introduction and account by Rus- 


kin, together with two plans of the chapel 
and a woodcut of the ‘“* Baptism of Christ” 
from a thirteenth century missal, which 
have never been reprinted. The text now 
appears illustrated by reproductions from 
photographs of the frescoes and with addi- 
tional illustrations from the fresco *‘ Christ 
in Glory’ over the altar of the chapel, 
“The Last Judgment”’ over the entrance 
door, and the lowest tier of frescoes, omit- 
ted from the woodcut series. There is also 
an explanatory notice of each of these 
frescoes as given in Lord Lindsay's “ Chris- 
tian Art,’’ and by Ruskin himself, either in 
‘The Stones of Venice’ or later in ‘ Fors 
Clsvigera"’ and “Val d’Arno.” “It is 
therefore hoped,’ the editor says, “ that 
this volume is a complete and worthy 
record of the chapel, which has been de- 
scribed as ‘not only the most perfect ex- 
pressional work, but the prettiest piece of 
wall decoration and fair color in North 


| Italy.’ ” 


About the time the first of the woodcuts 
appeared the Pre-Raphaelite tempest was 
subsiding, and Ruskin was giving Rossetti 
infinite advice concerning the way to paint 
pictures. It is interesting to find him com- 
paring Giotto to the young painters in 
whom he was taking so much interest, and 
inserting an eloquent plea for their meth- 
ods in his brief account of Cimabue’s great 
pupil: ‘‘ Giotto was to his contemporaries,” 
he says, “ precisely what Millais is to his 
contemporaries, a daring naturalist, in de- 
fiance of tradition, idealism, and formalism. 
The Giottesque movement in the four- 
teenth and the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
in the nineteenth centuries are precisely 
similar in bearing and meaning, both being 
the protests of vitality against mortality, 
of spirit against letter, and of truth against 
tradition, and both, which is the more sin. 
gular, literally links in one unbroken chain 
of “feeling; for exactly as Niccola 
and Giotto were helped by the classical 
sculptures discovered in their time, the 
Pre-Raphaelites have been helped by the 
works of Niccola and Giotto at Pisa and 
Florence; and thus the fiery cross of truth 
has been delivered from spirit to spirit, 
over the dust of intervening generations." 


For the old woodcuts which were the 
work of the Dalziel brothers Ruskin has a 
few words of modified praise. The cuts 
were made from drawings of the frescoes 
in which implicit accuracy was aimed at. 
‘“‘He who never proposes to himself to rise 
above the work he is copying must most 
assuredly often fall beneath it,”’ is Ruskin’s 
characteristic comment. When we remem- 
ber Rossetti’s ecstasy of rage over the re- 
productions of his own drawings perpetra- 
ted by Daiziel, it is easy to believe in the 
immense advantage of the modern pro- 
vesses by which the illustrations of the 
present volume are rendered. It must he 
regretted that they are on quite so small 
a scale, as much is necessarily lost by 
every degree of reduction from the size of 
the photographs, which were “some five 
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times as large as the reproductions.” Des- 
pite this difficulty, however, the iflustra- 
tions are delightfully clear and delicate, and 
force one entirely to concur in the editor's 
opinion that surprisé at their adequacy is 
more in order than complaint of any fail- 
ure. Numerous notes are given that add 
materially to the interest and clearness of 
the text, and the little book, taken entire, 
ie & remarkably satisfactory and attractive 
achievement, as well as a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of art, which is being 
more and more told in pictures like these 
and less and less in language like that of 
dtuskin, 


Pedagogy Past and Present. 

In Prof. Miinsterberg’s delightfully heret- 
ical article on ‘School Reform” in the 
May Atlantic the impression naturally con- 
veyed to the reader is that teachers in Ger- 
man higher schools a score or so of years 
ago were innocent of all knawledge of ped- 
agogy. “Our teachers,” says Prof. Miin- 
sterberg; ‘did not know anything about 
the theory of education or about the history 
of pedagogy or psychology.’ They were 
just *‘ old-fashioned teachers,” who 
“ taught their subjects as best they could,” 
without a thought of ‘“ educational aims 
and educational values.’’ Moreover, the 
distinct implication of the article is that 
those teachers were much better in their 
alleged state of idyllic innocence than if 
they had eaten of the baleful tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, (i. e., of pedagogy.) 
To Prof. Miinsterberg’s teacher of Greek 
“his Plato and Sophocles, his Homer and 
Thucydides, were * * * life and happi- 
ness, and to share them with us was an in- 
stinctive desire which would have lost its 
enthusiasm and inspiration if he had tried 
to base it on arguments,”’ This latter state- 
ment, which can hardly be regarded as a 
matter of evidence, but rather is merely 
the writer's opinion, seems unnecessarily 
rough on the reasoning faculty, (or what- 
ever be the most approved name for the act 


of basing instinctive desires on arguments,) | 


and is not needed for the main point which 
Prof. Miinsterberg makes. For it certainly 
is possible for one to prove that American 
teachers should know subject matter and 
** see their work with the eye of a scholar” 
without belittling legitimate professional 
studies. 

Moreover, it whether 
what Prof. Miinsterberg says the 
ignorance of his teachers is strictly acecu- 
rate. The idea is widespread that German 
secondary teachers above all others are in- 
terested in the principles of teaching and 
in the science of education. This idea is 
confirmed by the testimony of such compe- 
tent observers as Prof. James E. Russell, 
who in his interesting and authoritative 
work on ** German Higher Schools,"’ (Long- 
mans, 1808,) writes, (p. 363:) ‘“‘It is safe 
to say that Germany owes more to the 
pedagogical trafning of her teachers than 
to any other factor in their preparation. It 
is the professional spirit which every Ger- 
man feels that differentiates him from his 
species in other countries, and this spirit 
is the result chiefly of his pedagogical 
training.”’ In the interesting account of 
the rise of professional training which Prof. 
Russell gives it is made clear. that ever 
since the year 1826 all candidates for posi- 
tions in secondary schools have been obliged 
by law to spend a year (and since 188 two 
years) alter the expiration of their studies 
and after the passing: of the examination in 
subject matter simply in learning their 
trade—in practiciag teaching unaer super- 
vision anu criticism and in receiving “ in- 
struction in the art of applying the general 
principies of education—ualreaay stuuied in 
the university—to the practical problems of 
the secondary schools.’’ But even under 
the system in vogue in Prussia during the 
period of which rrof. Miinsterberg speaks 
it would hardly have been possible tor a 
gymnasial teacher to be so innocent of ped- 
agogy as Prof. Miinsterberg would have us 
believe. No one who has ever attended a 
teachers’ conference in a German gym- 
nasium can question for a moment that the 
members of that conference had given 
thought to the study of education, and that 
their interest in Greek and Latin had not 
been damped by their knowledge of the 
disciplinary and cultural value of these sub- 
jects. 

May it not after all be true that the ped- 
ago@ical knowledge ef those Dantzic teach- 
ers flowed so deep that it did not betray its 
presence to the young Miinsterberg—that 
those teachers were such conSummate mas- 
ters of their art that they knew how to 
conceal it? 


may be doubted 
about 


Sale of Autograph Letters, 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of 
London recently sold some interesting au- 
tograph letters and historical documents 
from various collections. The most im- 
portant lot was an extremely interesting 
letter from George Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, giving a full account of the baitle 
with the combined Dutch and French 
fleets under the commands of Van Tromp 
and De Ruyter. This letter or official re- 
port extends to four pages folio, and real- 
ized £16; the several letters written by 
Lord Nelson included one dated from the 
Victory, Jan. 18, 1804, and is addressed to 
Gen. Villettes, in which he refers to his 
presence before Algiers, where the Dey had 
expelled from his dominions Mr. Falcon, 
the British Consul, and states that Capt. 
Keats is gone to try and reinstate him, £8 
10s.; a very closely written and interesting 
letter of five pages quarto from Jane Aus- 
ten, dated Oct. 14, 1813, £10 15s.; an inter- 
esting letter from Maria Edgeworth, dated 
Edgeworth Town, April 8, 1818, in refer- 
ence to her life of her father, 74% pages oc- 
tavo, £6; of several letters from David Gar- 
rick, only a brief one may be mentioned, 
it is dated ‘‘ Hampton, Jan. 28,"" and is ad- 
dressed to G. Steevens. ‘ The gout ’ (he 
says in the letter) “ has again seized upon 
my right hand and makes my scrawl rath- 
er worse than ever,” £7 10s.; a fine letter 
from David Livingstone, dated Tetle, Feb. 
19, 1859, four pages folio, £4; a letter from 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylva- 
nia, to Lord Fairfax, 2% pages quarto, £13 
10s.; a fine signature of William Penn, with 
seal appended to a document, £12; a letter 
from P. B. Shelley to J. Williams, Dublin, 
April, 1813, £0; and a rare and fine auto- 
graph manuscript of H. K. White, entitled 
“ Remarks and Translations from the An- 
cients,’ three closely written pages quarto, 
£6 10s, The day's sale realized £450, 
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These figures tell their own 
story regarding the five popu- 
lar novels mentioned. 
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Not since “John 
Halifax --- Gentleman ” 
won the love of thous- 
ands with his crystal- 
clear manliness has 
there appeared a book 
so engaging in the same 
appealing and _ poetic 
a as 3 The Hadeanié 
tion of David Corson,” 
This successful novel 
by Charles Frederic 
Goss is told in such 
a strong, earnest fash- 
ion that it seems im- 
possible to believe it 


fiction.— Boston Globe. 
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